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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the country run- 
ning down “crimes” against telephone 
service. Staffed by scientists of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, it can move to 
the scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” never 
make the headlines. For they are not 
people, but such things as a thread of 
lint, a trace of acid, or sulphur com- 
pounds in the air. Finding these enemies 
in the telephone plant is one of the ser- 
vices rendered to the Bell System by 
Bell Laboratories. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In an organization now concentrat- 
ing on war work, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ people have ferreted out sub- 
stitutes for scarce materials, have 
recommended materials for difficult con- 
ditions, have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Laboratories 
scientists are always available to any 
part of the Bell System. This ability t 
call upon expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell System 
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The Humanities 


By ERNEST H. WILKINS 


4 Phi Beta Kappa Address Given at Obio State University 


E ARE a group of college 
folk, united by a special 
strength of interest in those 


processes which are most essentially 
collegiate. Yet we share the lot of 
all other earth dwellers; and our 
profound conviction of the value of 
the collegiate effort springs from the 
belief that the things we think and 
the things we do may somehow serve 
to benefit our fellow-men. It is well, 
therefore, that from time to time we 
should pause to consider some of 
the major elements of the collegiate 
enterprise, seeking to rediscover and to 
reappraise their meaning for humanity. 

The use of that inclusive and yet 
noble word reminds us at once of the 
fact that the studies which have 
always constituted the core of the 
collegiate curriculum bear the col- 
lective name of “the humanities.” 
For centuries the humanities com- 
posed not only the core but the whole 
of the curriculum: unto them, chiefly 


within the last hundred years, there 
have been added, not always with 
perfect welcome or with perfect 
assimilation, the social sciences and 
the natural sciences. 

But what, more precisely, do we 
mean, or shall we mean, by the 
humanities? If our answer is to be 
more than casual it must have 
reference, I think, to the larger 
concept of humanism. What, then, 
do we mean, or shall we mean, 
by humanism? 

The lexicographers record for the 
words humanism and humanistic a 
wide range of usage, within which no 
single pair of definitions is inherently 
dominant or inevitable. The usage 
which has on the whole the heaviest 
weight of tradition is that which 
restricts the words more or less 
narrowly to the field of linguistic and 
literary studies, perpetuating thus the 
aristocratic, even arrogant, enthusi- 
asm of the Classicists of the Quattro- 
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cento. But these two words, related 
obviously to the concept of mankind 
as a whole, ought in all fairness to be 
entrusted with a significance appro- 
priate to that relationship. The day 
of aristocratic humanism is past: 
the only kind of humanism that 
can hold modern allegiance is a 
democratic humanism. 

I submit accordingly that our two 
words should properly be applied 
only to that which, potentially at 
least, is of concern to all mankind; 
that they should properly be applied 
only to that which concerns man as 
man; and that, in view of the not 
ignoble connotations they have in 
fact acquired, they should be applied 
only to that which concerns man as 
he moves forward in the process of 
intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, only to that which concerns 
man as he approaches his best self, his 
manliest self—in the classic sense, his 
most truly virtuous self. 

I venture therefore to define uman- 
ism as “‘concern with those interests 
and activities through which man 
tends to gain in true manliness”; and 
to define humanistic as “pertaining to 
those interests and activities through 
which man tends to gain in true 
manliness.” And I venture further 
to assert that true manliness consists 
in the combination of intelligence and 
altruism, each developed in the 
highest measure possible to the person 
concerned; and that the interests 
and activities through which man 
tends to gain in true manliness are 
those which develop his intelligence 
without derogation of his altruism, or 
his altruism without derogation of his 
intelligence—most particularly, those 
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interests and activities which develop 
his intelligence and his altruism jin 
mutually re-enforcing combination. 


HE humanities then—at least 

for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion—are those studies which, in 
the sense just indicated, are most 
truly and most richly humanistic. 
The lists of the particular “subjects” 
which seem to college faculties classi- 
fiable as humanities vary considerably 
from college to college; and in the 
nature of things no such list can be 
definitive. But it may safely be 
said that most such lists, in colleges 
offering extensive curriculums, would 
include at least language, literature, 
the fine arts, music and philosophy, 
while many lists would include religion, 
and many would include history, and 
some would range still farther into 
bordering realms. Let us then review 
one by one the studies that have been 
named, trying to discern in each the 
essentially humanistic nature of its 
specific service. 

One general caveat remains: any 
one of the fields concerned, literature, 
for instance, has humanistic values; 
but that does not mean that every 
particular production classifiable as 
literature has humanistic value. The 
effect of a particular piece of literary 
production may be humanistic, non- 
humanistic, or antihumanistic. The 
same distinction would hold in other 
instances. But if we have regard to 
the most characteristic productions 
of the several fields, I believe that we 
may fairly make the following claims 
for them. 

Language is the medium through 
which human beings most constantly 
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communicate with each other. It is 
through communication, and there- 
fore through language, that intelli- 
gence derives enlightenment. Without 
oral and written mastery of one’s own 
language, one can neither communi- 
cate nor receive communication effi- 
ciently. Without mastery of other 
languages, the range within which 
one gives and receives communication 
is provincially limited. Language con- 
ditions thought itself: the enlargement 
of linguistic control is therefore a 
direct enhancement of intelligence. 
Language as a biological phenomenon 
is of the highest interest; and the 
study of language as such may con- 
tribute directly to the understanding 
of mankind. 

Since it is primarily through lan- 
guage that one knows one’s neighbor’s 
qualities and one’s neighbor’s needs, 
it is through language that one enters 
into the possibility of altruism. Lan- 
guage may ascertain, convey, illumine, 
persuade, exhort, praise, reprove, de- 
light, inspire, comfort, unify. To learn 
and use the language of a distant 
neighbor is to strengthen the bonds 
between his special group and ours. 
The devising of a common supple- 
mentary speech stands high on the 
agenda of a would-be peaceful world. 

Language is furthermore the me- 
dium not only of literature and 
of the criticism of the fine arts and 
of music, but also of philosophy 
and history, and, in large measure, of 
religion and of the social and the 
natural sciences. 

Literature is the treasure house 
of those experiences, those convic- 
tions, those hopes, those sorrows, and 
those joys which to men in various 
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times and places have seemed worthy 
to be known by men in other times 
and places. It is a composite of the 
clearer voices that have sought to 
penetrate the tumult of human his- 
tory. Literature poses the eternal 
problems and the eternal possibilities, 
not in the abstract, but in the 
memorable vividness of personal 
embodiment, not in critical objec- 
tivity, but with some touch of 
a transmissible emotion. Literature 
holds the mirror up to human nature, 
not in vanity, but for the sake of 
wisdom. Literature makes one expert 
alike in human weakness and in 
human worth. 

Poets may write—as artists may 
paint, musicians compose, or scien- 
tists search—primarily because they 
must release the energy that drives 
them; but the author is inevitably 
conscious of those who will read. 
The basic desire of those readers is 
the desire for fullness of life: to that 
desire the author, by the direct 
conveyance of thought or of beauty, 
by the bestowal of vicarious experi- 
ence, seeks loyally to minister. Liter- 
ary understanding brings with it not 
only the readiness to pardon but the 
readiness to serve, and strengthens the 
will and the power to enter into an 
ever-widening inclusive friendship. 

The kinship between literature and 
the fine arts and music is very close: 
often, indeed, all three, or two of the 
three, are to be found in intimate 
co-operation. Much that has been 
said of literature might be said, with 
little change, of the fine arts and of 
music. These two humanities waive 
the resources and escape the exactions 
of verbal communication; but they 
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develop natural and still more direct 
means of communication through 
sight and sound. The conveyance of 
delight plays in the fine arts and 
music a relatively major part. ‘They 
are more immediately universal in 
their appeal: one dozs not need to 
translate Raphael or Beethoven. And 
though the fine arts and music may be 
used for the expression of local inter- 
ests and concerns, it remains true that 
artists and composers deal by prefer- 
ence with that which is general in sig- 
nificance, even if local in accentuation. 

Painting and sculpture have the 
special function of increasing one’s 
sensitivity to the beauties of line and 
color and form that exist in the whole 
realm of visual experience. It has 
indeed been said that the purpose of 
art is to enable us to do without art. 
Architecture satisfies and develops 
the sense of pattern and of controlled 
-mass; provides appropriate locale for 
humanistic activities of many types; 
and affords monumental evidence of 
the sovereignty and of the aspirations 
of mankind. 

Music sublimates the throbbing and 
the noise of life. To trace its course 
from the pipes of Pan to the modern 
symphony is to trace one of the 
greatest marvels of the process of 
evolution. Vigorous, even austere, in 
its master compositions, music carries 
typically an emotional content larger 
than that entrusted to the other arts. 
Freed not only from linguistic limita- 
tion but from all representational 
responsibility, it may project its 
powers into realms of intellectual and 
spiritual journeying for which there 
are no words, no visible signs. 

Man in his striving seeks 
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understand the sum total of life, and 
to live with reference thereto.” From 
that double search spring philosophy 
and religion. Philosophy, of all the 
humanities, makes the highest de- 
mands upon intelligence; religion is 
the anointed champion of altruism. 

“All men,” says Aristotle, “‘have 
by nature the desire to know.”’ Philos- 
ophy is their historic guide toward the 
satisfaction of that desire. Philosophy 
originates knowledge, studies the 
processes of knowledge, and _inte- 
grates knowledge. Philosophy, exalted 
once as the “daughter of God,” is 
certainly the mother of the sciences, 
which, for all their roving, return to 
her now and again for rest and 
counsel. Philosophy analyzes analy- 
sis, reasons with reason, appreciates 
appreciation. Philosophy in some 
form attends every inteliectual enter- 
prise. There are philosophies of art, 
of religion, of history, of education, 
of science. And “after physics” and 
the rest, philosophy gathers her find- 
ings in general synthesis, wrestles 
with the fundamental whence and 
whither, and fashions philosophies 
of life which may indeed guide and 
may indeed console, yet fail in 
lifelikeness and in truth if they 
claim finality. 

Religion differs so greatly from 
the other humanities that the word 
humanism has itself been used to 
denote an attitude antithetical to 
that of religion. Religion, indeed, 
cannot be wholly accounted for within 
the bounds of any humanism. Yet 
those who are religious are human 
beings, and the practice and the 
study of religion may be truly 
humanistic in the development not 
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only of altruism but of intelligence. 
Humanistic religion is conscious of 
the naiveté of its tribal origins; but 
it displays a marvelous advance from 
idols to ideals. It records evidence, 
though not without discrimination, 
of the actuality of many varieties of 
religious experience. It seeks to deal 
not only lovingly, but intelligently as 
well, with physical and _ spiritual 
hunger and thirst, loneliness and 
imprisonment. Christianity and secu- 
lar humanism are at one in their 
assertion of the ultimate value of 
every individual person. 

Particular religions have been fear- 
fully divisive: humanistic religion 
seeks temperate knowledge of the 
whole area of the world’s religious life; 
and moves then, in careful reverence, 
toward oneness, conscious inevitably 
of the unifying trend of the creative 
spirit that pulses through all life. 

History is, as it were, a fourth 
dimension for all other human inter- 
ests. Every interest, indeed, has its 
own history, even as it has its own 
philosophy; and history is increas- 
ingly conscious of its unbounded 
range and of its intimate com- 
plexities. We turn to history as one 
climbing a mountain turns to trace 
the road by which he has come. We 
want yesterday’s diary and the annals 
of yesteryear; we want the buried 
stories of our human childhood. His- 
tory enables us to survey the whole 
career of humanity. But we turn 
to history also for the solution of 
present perplexities which had their 
origin in bygone generations; for the 
reminder, in time of peace, that war 
may again engulf us; for the assur- 
ance, in time of war, that mankind 
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may again experience peace. But 
the humanism of history lies chiefly in 
the fact that it is a record of men 
living among other men, acting upon 
them, affected by them, toiling, 
dreaming, striving, failing, achieving, 
playing, wondering, wounding, heal- 
ing, building, destroying, teaching, 
praying, discovering, creating, loving, 
suffering, dying. History gives us 
the reasoned hope of an evolution 
irregular and unequal, to be sure, and 
all too often beaten back, but still an 
evolution. History assures us that 
we are not alone, that others have 
come this way before. It finds room 
for the place of the one among the 
many. It enables us to behold life 
sub specie humanitatis. 


HAVE said that some lists of the 

humanities would range beyond the 
subjects thus reviewed into still other 
realms. Indeed, if our basic defini- 
tions are sound, if we are to recognize 
humanistic value, as I think we must, 
in any study which is fundamentally 
concerned with those interests and 
activities through which man tends 
to gain in the combination of intelli- 
gence and altruism, the humanities, 
more narrowly so-called, may well 
recognize kinship with their cur- 
ricular companions, and may well 
discover in that companionship both 
delight and strength. For the social 
sciences and the natural sciences are 
potentially rich—and in the hands of 
men of humanistic spirit are actually 
rich—in humanistic value. 

It is because of our social illiteracy 
that we have lived for centuries in a 
world of hatred and poverty; it is 
because of our social illiteracy that 
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we are plunged into our present 
holocaust. The humanities have been 
hitherto the concern of a minority 
of mankind so small as to be almost 
esoteric—and have thereby missed 
the vitality that comes from manifold 
contribution and vigorous renewal. 
If mankind sinks into defeat in its 
basic social relations, the humanities 
have no chance and no significance. 
If, on the other hand, increasing 
social literacy and social wisdom 
succeed in leading us into the gradu- 
ally larger fulfillment of our hopes, 
then the humanities may be shared 
by more and more of the citizens 
of the earth, and will be reflected and 
multiplied and ennobled by such 
sharing. So the humanities may 
well collaborate with the social sci- 
ences more and more closely and in 
ever more grateful alliance: offering 
on their part their precious freight 
of human understanding and human 
aspiration; hoping also that the social 
scientists in their turn will recognize 
more and more clearly that the world 
they are seeking to save and to 
remold is a world which will gain 
its truest worth from the develop- 
ment and tha wide extension of the 
humanistic values. 


HE natural sciences are of man 

and for man. Within the starry 
vastness, man is the astronomer. 
The sciences are philosophic in their 
origin and in their nature. They are 
made possible by the operation of 
patient and refined intelligence, and 
they rest on faith in the validity and 
the power of such intelligence. They 
satisfy man’s insatiable curiosity as 
to the world in which he dwells and 
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of which he is a part; and they enable 
him increasingly to avoid its natural 
perils and to make use of its resources, 
They have provided new instruments 
for thought itself, and they have 
endowed mankind with marvelous 
facilities of communication. Such 
characteristics and such achievements 
are in themselves humanistic, and 
promote the development and the 
spread of humanism. The natural 
sciences therefore deserve the grati- 
tude and the alliance of the humani- 
ties. In that alliance the humanities 
have much to give: for though the 
sciences themselves have humanistic 
attributes, those attributes do not 
suffice for the production of results 
of humanistic value. The natural 
sciences have made it possible for 
any man to speak to any other 
man—but he may use that wondrous 
power either to bless or to curse. 
And if the scientists, for help in the 
control of the powers they have 
themselves unleashed, should turn to 
the humanists, then let the humanists, 
by no means self-sufficient, be very 
sure that they find their answers not 
in facile repetitions, but in the loyal 
and reverent searching of the resources 
of humanism itself. 

The truth is indeed that the three 
great groups of our collegiate inter- 
ests—the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences—are 
not isolated from each other, are not 
merely adjacent: they are deeply 
interwoven. Each shares to some 
extent in the very nature of each 
of the others; each needs the constant 
companionship of each of the others; 
each should bring to such companion- 
ship its own best treasures. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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Challenge to Physical Education 


By W. H. COWLEY 


Two Broad Educational Problems of Physical Educators after the War 


peace, physical educators should 

give thought to two broad educa- 
tional problems in the solution of 
which they can, if they will, play 
decisive réles: first, the moral stability 
of student bodies immediately after 
the war, and second, the wise use of 
the leisure which will accompany 
the economic abundance probable in 
the next fifty years. 

Morality is the public opinion of a 
group which labels behavior desirable 
or undesirable, that is, good or bad. 
On college campuses it expresses 
itself in many ways but especially in 
student traditions, or what the soci- 
ologists call campus mores. These 
mores control large segments of stu- 
dent behavior and must not be 
judged to be limited to such super- 
ficial expressions as college songs, 
cheers, or rally bonfires. Instead, 
they must be recognized as kinds of 
social energy which determine the 
intellectual, social, and moral tones of 
every college and university campus. 

On some campuses, students cannot 
make friends with faculty members 
because the mores lead to the tick- 
eting of students who seek out 
faculty members as “apple polishers,” 
“suckers,” or “‘soupers.” Similarly, 
on every campus certain kinds of 
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girls may not be “dated” by certain 
kinds of men students not because of 
their intrinsic qualities but because 
of social tabus: for example, a mem- 
ber of Sigma Odium just “wouldn’t 
think” of inviting a member of 
Alpha Trivia to a dance—it just 
isn’t done even though the Alpha 
Trivia girl is altogether charming 
and lovely. 

Powerful mores control not only 
intellectual and social behavior but 
also the behavior that people gen- 
erally consider under the term “‘ moral- 
ity.” Thus, on some campuses the 
mores oppose smoking, drinking, and 
necking. On other campuses the 
mores approve and even encourage if 
not enforce “liberal” conduct. 

After the last war the deeply 
embedded mores of college campuses 
were frequently uprooted by returned 
veterans. For example, the mores of 
many colleges against smoking and 
drinking were immediately discarded 
by students who, as soldiers, had 
learned to value both these releases 
from strain. A study made of this 
period by the writer has demonstrated 
the huge changes in the mores made 
under the impact of the prestige of 
returned soldiers who for several 
years dominated campus opinion. 


The “Flapper Era” was one of the 
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results of this impact, and it con- 
trasted so startlingly with earlier 
patterns of behavior that the public 
became alarmed, and hundreds of 
articles were written and thousands 
of sermons were preached about 
“the younger generation,” particu- 
larly after the appearance of such 
books as This Side of Paradise, 
Flaming Youth, and The Plastic Age. 

The distortion of campus mores 
following the last war will be as 
nothing compared with the upheavals 
that will follow the present war. 
This will be true for at least four 
reasons: First, the war has already 
lasted considerably longer than the 
first World War. Second, larger 
numbers of students who will return 
to college have been enlisted. Third, 
the majority of these student veterans 
will have had considerably wider 
experience and will have seen, and 
to a degree participated in, the 
cultures of dozens of peoples from 
that of the Arabs of North Africa to 
that of the Chinese and East Indians 
as well as those of a dozen European 
countries. Finally, they will be older 
when returning to college and will, 
therefore, demand more freedom from 
the restraints that in peacetime would 
have been acceptable to them between 
the years of eighteen and twenty-two. 


N THIS turbulent period of great 

change of the mores on college 
campuses, men and women in depart- 
ments of physical education will have 
more influence than any other group 
of faculty members. They are closer 
to students as people than any other 
members of the academic community: 
they see them more frequently and 
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more informally and more intimately, 
Thus physical educators have both 
a tremendous responsibility and a 
mammoth opportunity in the reor- 
ganization of college life after the war, 
It is to be hoped that they will begin 
mmediately to prepare for their 
strategic postwar role. 

An even greater challenge to phys- 
ical educators will become apparent 
during the general period of the next 
fifty years. “The power revolu- 
tion,” certain to come, in fact here 
now, will create leisure in abundance 
for almost everyone and one of the 
most insistent problems facing society 
will be the wise use of that leisure. 
Here, too, physical educators will be 
in a position of pivotal importance in 
deciding the future of American life. 

The term “the power revolution” 
designates the startling acceleration 
of four kinds of power evolving 
during the past three hundred years: 
technological power or the replace- 
ment of muscle-power by machine 
power to do the work of the world; 
economic power or the expansion of 
capital and the availability of eco- 
nomic goods in greater quantities 
and varieties than ever in history (for 
example, Queen Elizabeth owned the 
only pair of silk stockings in the 
British Isles three hundred and fifty 
years ago, but today—in peacetime— 
American women take silk stockings 
for granted); political power or the 
rise of nationalistic states, the attain- 
ment of great power by the formerly 
underprivileged middle class, and the 
spread of democracy and, therefore, 
of economic, social, and intellectual 
opportunities even among members 
of the lower economic groups; and 
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intellectual power or the rapid develop- 
ment not only of new knowledge but 
also, through the scientific method, of 
a method of creating new knowledge. 

All four of these new types of 

wer have already combined, and 
will combine further, to bring at 
least two results: the increased and 
increasing leisure from labor since 
for the first time in the history 
of mankind the struggle for food, 
clothing, and shelter is being met 
by an adequate technology of pro- 
duction and a rapidly evolving tech- 
nology of distribution, and_ the 
relinquishing of the moral restraints 
of former periods because of the 
declining influence of the family, the 
community, and the church. Thus, 
while leisure is growing more plentiful, 
the controls upon the use of leisure 
are substantially relaxing. 

To date many people have not 
been able to use their new leisure 
in socially desirable activities. The 
excesses of the nouveaux riches are 
cited as examples. Not required to 
work, they disported on the Riviera 
and elsewhere, seeking relief from 
their boredom by releasing their 
galloping gonads, chasing the gal- 
loping dominoes of Monte Carlo, and 
galloping off between times to their 
psychoanalysts. 

The experience of the race thus far 
does suggest that the coming of 
greater leisure for large numbers 
of people may lead to similar excesses 
among all economic classes and to 
innumerable “nervous breakdowns” 
among individuals and perhaps, even 
a “nervous breakdown” of society. 
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Man is primarily an animal who 
finds natural pleasure in physical 
activity, and so it is suggested that 
one of the solutions to this staggering 
problem of leisure must be the even 
greater development of sports and 
games. Already this has been the 
solution of millions of people who, 
among other things, spent two billion 
dollars last year for hunting and 
fishing equipment, and attended bas- 
ketball games to a total of twenty- 
two million recorded observers. The 
demand for participation in and 
observation of games will increase 
spectacularly in the decades ahead. 
Physical educators should see this 
trend in its large social significance 
and not just in its limited . pro- 
fessional aspects. 

It is hoped that physical educators 
will strenuously fight the “muscle 
builders” in their profession who 
during the war have attempted to 
catapult physical education back to 
the thinking of fifty years ago. 
These men and women have had a 
function to perform during the war, 
but when the war is over the atten- 
tion of physical educators must return 
to the complete social setting of 
physical education and not confine 
itself to the important but limited 
problem of fitness for war. The 
major and most important problem 
is fitness for life in an age when 
abundance of leisure will put strains 
upon society which, unless relaxed 
in large part by physical education, 
may be so great as to toss civilization 
upon the rocks of widespread neurosis, 
if not psychosis. [Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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instruction, graduate instruction 

in philosophy, as in the other 
liberal disciplines, should be profes- 
sional in motivation and direction. 
That is, it should, first and foremost, 
prepare men and women for the 
profession of philosophical scholarship 
and _ teaching. Ideally, the profes- 
sional philosopher is one who is 
thoroughly versed in the history, 
problems, and techniques of his sub- 
ject both in itself and in its relation 
to other subjects, and who in his own 
person manifests that love of truth 
and that desire to put truth at the 
service of others without which no 
man can grow in wisdom. This 
being the ideal, graduate study in 
philosophy should be oriented to 
three ends: It should help the student 
acquire a specialized knowledge of 
the principal areas of philosophical 
inquiry. It should help him achieve 
independence and wisdom in _ phil- 
osophical judgment. It should incul- 
cate in him a sense of the scholar’s 
responsibility to his profession and 
to society. Graduate study of philos- 
ophy should prepare the student for 
scholarly work in the subject. 


1The views expressed here are the authors’. 


[: CONTRAST to undergraduate 


This should include, first, advanced 
study of the history of philosophy 
and the techniques of historical 
research and interpretation. A philos- 
opher is, by definition, not primarily 
interested in the past for itc own 
sake, though some professional phi- 
losophers have devoted themselves 
chiefly to the history of philosophy. 
But a philosopher who neglects the 
history of philosophy condemns him- 
self as certainly to the provincialisms 
of an unenlightened contemporaneity 
as does a too historically minded 
philosopher to the provincialisms of 
some particular historical epoch. 
There is no need, from ignorance, to 
repeat the blunders and neglect the 
achievements of earlier philosophers. 

Graduate study of the history of 
philosophy, to be professionally com- 
petent, should include at least some 
knowledge of the main problems and 
techniques of historical research, an 
intensive analysis of at least some 
major philosophical writings of the 
past, and an interpretation of these 
writings in their biographical, social, 
and cultural context. Philosophers 
tend to neglect this third factor—to 
ignore the personality of the writer 
and the social and cultural forces 
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which influenced his thought. Such 
neglect leads to the discussion and 
appraisal of this or that philosophical 
idea or system solely in terms of 
earlier and later philosophical ideas 
and systems. Granted that our chief 
concern is the history of philosophy 
rather than history in general, a too 
restricted interest in philosophical 
ideas abstracted from their wider 
historical context precludes a proper 
understanding of these ideas and sets 
the entire philosophical enterprise 
in a false perspective. For every 
significant philosophy of the past has 
grown out of, and in its way reflected, 
earlier and contemporary social trends 
and cultural values, and can therefore 
be fully understood only against this 
background. 

A second essential is the advanced 
study of logic. Since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the study of 
logic has steadily expanded until 
today it is almost a separate study 
in itself. To the Aristotelian con- 
ception of logic as methodology of 
science, modern logicians have added 
the study of abstract forms and have 
conceived of logic as touching mathe- 
matics in one direction and semantics 
in another. It is clearly impossible 
to expect the average graduate stu- 
dent to master the field of logic as a 
whole; but all graduate students 
should be required to master the 
rudiments of each branch of logical 
inquiry as a propaedeutic to the 
study of philosophy, since each of 
these branches deals with matters of 
at least instrumental importance in 
the description and solution of philo- 
sophical problems. Thus the meth- 
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odology of science is concerned with 
the canons of correct inference and 
constitutes an introduction to one 
of the most basic tools of philosophical 
reasoning. The study of abstract 
forms in dealing with relationship 
patterns of the highest generality 
provides valuable clues for the philo- 
sophical analysis of many concrete 
situations. Finally, semantics, as the 
study of syntax, reference, and expres- 
sion, is helpful in training the philos- 
opher to distinguish between clear 
and unclear statements and between 
philosophical problems which are 
genuine and important and those 
which are merely verbal and illusory. 
These are only a few of the more 
obvious ways in which the study of 
logic generally may contribute to 
the study of philosophy itself. 


HE philosophy of science, art, 

and religion and social philosophy 
are important not only because these 
are areas in which philosophy can 
make some of its most valuable 
contributions, but the study of philo- 
sophical problems in these areas can 
be a rich source of fruitful new 
philosophical insights. These studies 
are peculiarly difficult because they 
demand both philosophical learning 
and an appropriate understanding of 
the relevant facts. In any one of 
these four philosophical disciplines, 
interpretation can be illuminating 
only in proportion as, on the one 
hand, the empirical (factual and 
normative) material and the methods 
and achievements of the specialized 
disciplines which deal with this 
material are known and, on the 
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other hand, as this material and the 
specialized disciplines are interpreted 
with philosophical skill and wisdom. 
The increasing complexity of both 
these prerequisites is making close 
co-operation between philosophers and 
non-philosophical specialists more 
and more imperative, and such co- 
operation, in an age of intense 
departmental specialization, is notori- 
ously difficult to achieve. Yet no 
other solution seems possible, at 
least in our culture. No single philos- 
opher can hope to accomplish today 
what Hegel, for example, accom- 
plished in his philosophy of art and 
philosophy of religion; and even 
Hegel’s extraordinary syntheses were 
marred, as is well recognized today, 
by empirical misinformation and a4 
priori metaphysical prejudices. 

These areas of philosophical inquiry 
provide ideal opportunities for the 
application of philosophical techniques 
of analysis and appraisal to major 
aspects of human experience. It is 
here, for example, that the philosopher 
can make some of his richest con- 
tributions to the society in which he 
lives. It is here also that the philo- 
sophical imagination, stirred to activ- 
ity by the stimulus of unfamiliar and 
complex materials, may reap a harvest 
of new and important insights and 
suggestions. Graduate students can- 
not, of course, be expected to acquire 
even an initial competence in all 
these areas, but they should be 
introduced to as many of them as 
time permits, and encouraged, if not 
compelled, to explore one of them 
with some care. They should, at the 
very least, acquire an understanding 
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of their nature and importance both 
for philosophy and for society. 


S LOGIC is the basic propaedeutic 
to philosophy, providing it with 
essential instruments and methods 
of analysis, so are metaphysics, 
epistemology, and axiology the cen- 
tral and culminating philosophical 
disciplines, since they deal with the 
great problem of man’s relation to 
the world and the destiny it reserves 
for him. These disciplines are dis- 
tinguishable and invite separate study, 
but their close interdependence re- 
quires the philosopher to investigate 
them with due regard to their organic 
relation to one another. This has 
been the practice of all the great 
philosophers in our tradition, from 
Plato to Whitehead, though emphases 
have of course varied from man to 
man and age to age. Contemporary 
philosophers who repudiate or ignore 
any or all of these disciplines do so 
at their own peril. 

The graduate student in philosophy 
should, accordingly, be helped to 
achieve as profound a realization as 
possible of the philosophical centrality 
and the human impact of the great 
issues which these disciplines raise, 
and to prepare himself as adequately 
as possible for a lifelong concern with 
them. He should study the ways 
in which the major and minor philos- 
ophers have dealt with them, the 
ways in which ground has been lost 
and fresh advances made, and, above 
all, the ways in which they can be 
explored today most competently and 
wisely. He should learn how logic 
and the four specialized areas of 
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philosophical inquiry can contribute 
to an embracing metaphysic, episte- 
mology, and theory of value, and 
what each of the latter, in turn, 
can contribute to the understanding 
of nature and the sciences, art and 
criticism, society and the social studies, 
religion and theology. 

How some initial comprehension 
of all this can best be acquired by 
a graduate student must depend in 
large measure upon his own abilities 
and interests and those of his teachers. 
Unless the latter are men of philo- 
sophical stature, they will be able 
to contribute nothing save assistance 
toward technical competence; their 
limited vision and their resultant 
prejudices are indeed more likely to 
injure him than help him. And 
unless the graduate student is a man 
of potential philosophical stature, 
the most imaginative and searching 
instruction will evoke in him little 
more than a sentimental or mechan- 
ical response. The most reliable index 
of potential or actual philosophical 
stature is probably humility toward 
the paradoxes of human existence and 
the complexities of the world. 


T IS easy to make a fetish of either 

discipline or originality in graduate 
instruction—discipline for its own 
sake, or originality at any price. 
Both discipline and originality clearly 
deserve emphasis, however, since an 
undisciplined and uninformed mind is 
not equipped for the difficult pro- 
fession of philosophy, and since a 
mind unable to see philosophical 
problems with some freshness of out- 
look, even at the graduate level, is 
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unlikely to make a significant con- 
tribution later on, either in teaching 
or in scholarship. Some graduate 
students today are impatient of dis- 
cipline and will subject themselves 
to it willingly and beneficially only 
if they can be persuaded that it is not 
an end in itself but an essential means 
to the end which they themselves 
wish to realize. They rightly resent 
regimentation which discourages initi- 
ative and vigorous disagreement. On 
the other hand, undue insistence on 
originality puts an impossible burden 
upon them and tends to encourage 
trivial novelty or utter frustration. 
If the graduate student is helped to 
focus his attention upon major philo- 
sophical issues and encouraged to 
tackle them as honestly and imagi- 
natively as he knows how, the 
originality of his graduate work, in- 
cluding the doctoral dissertation, can 
safely be left to take care of itself. 
He will exhibit whatever capacity for 
fresh insights he possesses, and he and 
his teachers will be able to assess his 
graduate performance with greater 
objectivity and sanity. We must 
also remember that first-rate origi- 
nality in philosophy is excessively 
rare, rarer perhaps than in any other 
major discipline, and that the philos- 
opher, because of the very nature of 
his enterprise, matures later than 
have many successful artists, mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and soon. It is 
therefore folly to demand or expect 
of a young philosopher a degree of 
significant originality comparable to 
what may reasonably be expected 
of graduate students in many other 
liberal disciplines. 
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RADUATE study in philosophy 

should develop a sense of social 
responsibility in the student. This 
can be interpreted in countless short- 
sighted and harmful ways. -The philos- 
opher’s contribution to society is 
normally indirect and gradual, though 
he may, both as teacher and writer, be 
of immediate assistance to some of his 
students and to some of those who 
read his writings. The primary func- 
tion of philosophy is not to initiate 
social reforms, though individual 
philosophers have taken an active 
part in reform movements of one sort 
or another. The ultimate objective 
of philosophy is wisdom—such wis- 
dom as man is capable of and of which 
society is forever in need. 

Unless philosophy is to be treated 
as a mere game or pastime, the 
philosopher is confronted with cer- 
tain inescapable sociai responsibilities, 
ranging from duties to his profession 
and his students to duties to society at 
large. This is characteristic not only 
of philosophy but of the learned pro- 
fessions as such, and flows from the 
fact that their basic concern is the 
discovery of truth. Ideally, the con- 
cern for truth is not, as it is often 
expressed, “disinterested,” for this 
term suggests a negative and passion- 
less attitude which is not only incom- 
patible with the generic meaning of 
“concern,” but is also ultimately 
destructive of intellectual curiosity 
and of that desire or anxiety for the 
truth which is indispensable to sus- 
tained intellectual inquiry of any 
sort. Rather, the concern for truth 
involves a profoundly moral com- 
mitment to the idea of truth as a 
supreme value and to the belief that 
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this value is an end in itself. In 
accepting truth as his highest ideal, 
the philosopher is committed to all 
that truth implies. 

In the first place, the search for 
truth is a co-operative as well as an 
individual enterprise. Each _philos- 
opher must build upon the work of 
others, and they in turn must build 
upon his. Commitment to truth 
therefore implies on the part of the 
individual philosopher the acknowl- 
edgment of certain elementary obliga- 
tions to his profession. Among these 
are the duty to give the contrary 
opinions of others a fair hearing and, 
when necessary, to acknowledge their 
superiority; the duty to make any 
discovery or insight of his own freely 
accessible to anyone who can use it; 
and when the philosopher is a teacher, 
the duty to maintain as high and as 
conscientious a level of instruction 
as possible. 

In the second place, the search for 
truth is not limited in scope to 
any particular subject-matter. It is 
bounded only by the limit of the 
individual’s sense of his own intel- 
lectual competence and his considered 
judgment as to the direction in which 
his peculiar ‘talents may most profit- 
ably be expended. This means, con- 
cretely, that no area of truth 1s 
ultimately excluded from philosophic 
investigation, whether it deals with 
the possible or the existent, the 
theoretical or the practical, the ideal 
or the actual. It also means con- 
cretely that the current controversy 
over whether philosophy should con- 
cern itself solely with problems of 
interest to the philosopher alone, or 
solely with problems which relate 
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philosophy to life, is based upon 
a false dichotomy. The individual 
philosopher is morally obliged to 
contribute to his own _ profession 
what he can in the way of insight, 
clarification, and improved meth- 
odology for the solution of traditional 
philosophic problems; he is equally 
obligated to society at large to make 
clear the significance of philosophy 
in the affairs of everyday life. In 
both areas, philosophical reflection is 
applicable and appropriate. 

Nor is it necessary to rest the case 
for the philosopher’s need of a sense of 
social responsibility upon a moral 
basis alone. The philosopher who 
lacks this dual sense of responsibility 
is penalized for his failure by an 
inability to achieve that intellectual 
balance which comes only from a 
disciplined regard for the opinions of 
his colleagues, and that appreciation 
of the larger significance of philosophy 
which comes only from a disciplined 
regard for the consequences of philos- 
ophy for the life of the common man. 
Even a partial sense of this respon- 
sibility is not enough. Thus the 
philosopher who feels obligated only 
to his profession and who gives 
himself over completely to the more 
esoteric types of inquiry misses pos- 
sible new insights and remains blind 
to new problems which emerge from 
the study of ideas in action. Similarly, 
the philosopher who stresses only his 
responsibility to society and ignores 
the more technical problems of philos- 
ophy runs the constant risk of 
becoming shallow and incompetent 
in his thinking. 

Only rarely, of course, can the 
same individual hope to make a 
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significant contribution to both types 
of philosophic inquiry. Mest pro- 
fessional philosophers must concen- 
trate on one or the other, depending 
upon their talents and upon their own 
judgment of how these talents may 
best be employed. But it is desirable 
that a philosopher never forget that 
only as he is persistently aware of the 
importance of all branches of philo- 
sophical investigation can he escape 
narrowness and provincialism. 

It is important, therefore, that the 
graduate student realize as early as 
possible the ways in which he can 
reasonably hope to be of value to his 
profession and to society. He should 
be helped to appreciate the difficulties 
and hazards of philosophical inter- 
pretation, the probable limits of his 
own offerings, the good that he can 
do and also the harm. Above all 
(since this is the side of philosophy 
most frequently ignored today), he 
should achieve, before he embarks 
on his profession, some vision of the 
potential value of philosophy to 
society and to the common man, of 
man’s hunger for guidance and help 
on the most baffling questions of 
human existence, and of the many 
ways in which philosophers in the 
past have promoted sanity, perspev- 
tive, and intellectual and spiritual 
maturity. He should be reminded 
of Kant’s confession of his youthful 
arrogance and his subsequent sense of 
social responsibility as a philosopher. 


I am by disposition an enquirer. I feel 
the consuming thirst for knowledge, the 
eager unrest to advance ever further, and 
the delights of discovery. There was a 
time when I believed that this is what 
confers real dignity upon human life, and 
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I despised the common people who know 
nothing. Rousseau has set me right. 
This imagined advantage vanishes. I 
learn to honor men, and should regard 
myself as of much less use than the 
common labourer, if I did not believe 
that my philosophy will restore to all 
men the common rights of humanity.’ 


A sense of responsibility should 
certainly not be inculcated in any 
narrow moralistic spirit, and it cer- 
tainly cannot be taught in any formal 
way. Everything must depend upon 
the general climate of opinion of the 
graduate school and, more particu- 
larly, the attitude of the philosophers 
in charge of graduate instruction. 
Their responsibility in this connection 
is evident, since they can do much to 
encourage in graduate students either 
an ivory-tower feeling of social aloof- 
ness and indifference or a sense of 
opportunity and obligation. 


NSTITUTIONS offering graduate 

work in philosophy have an obliga- 
tion not only to those who expect to 
be professional philosophers but also 
to three groups headed for, or already 
engaged in, other professions: scholars 
and teachers in other subjects, pro- 
spective secondary-school teachers, 
and thoughtful laymen. 

One of the results of departmental 
specialization in recent decades has 
been the neglect of philosophy by 
graduate students in other fields. All 
the liberal disciplines rest on philo- 
sophical presuppositions of one type 
or another. Each has its methods of 
inquiry, interpretation, and evalua- 
tion, and these of necessity pre- 


2Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse, Werke (Harten- 
stein), vili, p. 624. Quoted from N. K. Smith, 
A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1918, p. 578.) 
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suppose some theory of knowledge, 
reality, and value. Specialists jn 
these fields, therefore, who are igno. 
rant of philosophy cannot escape 
philosophical naiveté and dogmatism. 
They need help in philosophy as 
urgently as philosophers need help 
from non-philosophers. 

It is still sometimes assumed that 
graduate students in other fields will 
have had as much philosophy as they 
need in their undergraduate course, 
This assumption is usually unwar- 
ranted, since most graduate students 
today have either never studied any 
philosophy at all or else have merely 
taken one or two elementary courses 
in the subject. Until this state of 
affairs is remedied on a wide scale, 
graduate schools should do what they 
can to provide their graduate students 
in all the liberal disciplines with that 
type of philosophical orientation and 
training which will benefit them most 
as graduate students and throughout 
life as scholars and teachers. 

What type of philosophical instruc- 
tion would best satisfy these require- 
ments? The ideal prescription will 
of course differ from student to 
student, and much must depend upon 
the outlook and interests of the 
philosophical staff. In general, the 
best approach might be in terms of 
the areas of philosophical interpreta- 
tion previously described. If grad- 
uate students in science were first to 
study the philosophy of science, 
students in the arts and letters, the 
philosophy of art, and so forth, they 
would be introduced to the basic 
methods and value of philosophy in 
the most natural way possible. They 
could then proceed, so far as time 
permitted, to explore other areas and 
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to study the history of philosophy 
and the central philosophical dis- 
ciplines—logic, epistemology, meta- 
physics, and value theory—in their 
relation to their own _ specialized 
interests. 

The rare experiments which have 
already been conducted in some 
places with “area” seminars, in which 
teachers and graduate students from 
related disciplines took an active part 
in seminar discussion, have been so 
valuable to both the participating 
philosophers and _non-philosophers 
that more ventures of this type 
should be undertaken in such fields 
as the philosophy of history, social 
and political philosophy, the philos- 
ophy of art and criticism, and the 
like. The value of such seminars to 
younger and older philosophers alike 
can hardly be exaggerated because of 
the empirical orientation which they 
afford; their value to non-philosophers, 
in putting them in contact with 
philosophically trained minds con- 
cerned with some of the basic prob- 
lems of their own specialties, is 
equally undeniabie. Only thus can 
philosophy itself be revivified and 
gradually come to play its proper réle 
in liberal scholarship. Only thus 
can the other liberal disciplines 
escape philosophical incompetence 
and achieve the philosophical per- 
spective that is essential to their own 
fullest development. 

It may seem absurd to suppose 
that professors of philosophy in our 
graduate schools should concern them- 
selves with men and women who are 
planning to devote their lives to 
secondary-school teaching. Yet all 
who believe that a man’s “ philosophy 
of life” is of importance, and that 
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young persons are during their early 
years acquiring a philosophy of life 
to which liberal education can con- 
tribute even at the secondary-school 
level, will agree that the philosopher 
should have something very valuable 
to contribute to the education of 
secondary-school teachers. “The phi- 
losophy which is so important in each 
of us,” says William James, “is not 
a technical matter; it is our more or 
less dumb sense of what life honestly 
and deeply means. It is only partly 
got from books; it is our individ- 
ual way of just seeing and feeling 
the total push and pressure of the 
cosmos.’ Is it not one of the 
functions of a professional philosopher 
to help young people to develop a 
sense of “what life honestly and 
deeply means” that is less “dumb” 
and more informed? If so, should 
he not attempt to accomplish this by 
contributing to the education of more 
ambitious and imaginative secondary- 
school teachers? 

There is, of course, a great deal in 
our discipline which cannot be made 
available to these prospective teachers, 
but there is also much from which 
they could benefit greatly. They 
might well be introduced to some of 
the great philosophers and to such 
great treatises on education as Plato’s 
Republic, Rousseau’s Emile, and New- 
man’s Idea of a University. They 
should learn some of the classical 
treatments of ethical and social prob- 
lems, the fundamentals of logic, and 
some of the great persisting and 
developing interpretations of reality, 
knowledge, and value. Graduate 
instruction in these subjects would 
probably have to be specifically 


8Pragmatism. p. 4. 
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adapted to the interests, aptitudes, and 
needs of these prospective teachers, 
and it might well be related to their 
graduate work in education or in one 
of the major liberal disciplines. This 
should be feasible in many graduate 
schools to which secondary-school 
teachers are now coming for graduate 
work and to which more secondary- 
school teachers might be drawn by a 
course of study which included the 
study of philosophy. Other graduate 
schools might also consider offering 
graduate work, including philosophy, 
specially designed for able men and 
women headed for secondary-school 
teaching. 

There are in our society a certain 
number of individuals who have no 
desire to become professional philos- 
ophers or even to become candidates 
for higher degrees but who do, none 
the less, crave the opportunity to 
spend some time in a graduate school 
for work which their major intel- 
lectual interests dictate. Some of 
these are primarily interested in 
philosophical problems of one type 
or another. Not all, of course, have 
the ability, the education, or the 
persistence for graduate work in 
philosophy, but those who do satisfy 
these requirements should certainly 
be encouraged and given such freedom 
and assistance as would be most 
beneficial to them. If more thought- 
ful writers, lawyers, and businessmen 
were to spend some time in our 
graduate schools in serious non- 
professional study, they might some- 
what mitigate the artificiality of 
many academic discussions, and they 
might frequently return to their 
several vocations or professions better 
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able to contribute to the solution of 
some of our social and cultural 
problems. Such a practice would tend 
to bring academic and nonacademic 
minds into closer relationship and to 
lessen the misunderstanding and sus- 
picion which today keep these two 
types of minds so far apart. 


F THE objectives outlined here are 

accepted as valid, graduate instruc- 
tion in philosophy today will be found 
to satisfy these requirements in our 
graduate schools in varying degrees, 
Some present deficiencies, more or 
less widespread, can be enumerated. 

Graduate work in philosophy, as in 
other subjects, is for the most part in 
the hands of older men of scholarly 
reputation and achievement. Need- 
less to say, these men have a great 
deal to contribute to graduate instruc- 
tion and supervision; their knowledge 
and experience should certainly con- 
tinue to be made available to graduate 
students. Yet many of these men tend 
to be conservative and to approve 
unquestioningly of the methods which 
they were taught as young men and 
which, with certain modifications, 
they have employed as scholars and 
teachers for many years. Most of 
them are too set in their ways to 
revise their conceptions of graduate 
instruction or to regard with sym- 
pathetic understanding new experi- 
ments in co-operative teaching and 
research. Few of them, for example, 
would be either willing or able to 
participate in joint seminars with 
scholars in other fields or to adapt 
some of their graduate work to the 
needs of those who do not intend to 
become professional philosophers. 
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GRADUATE WORK IN PHILOSOPHY 


It is therefore desirable that some 
graduate courses be turned over to 
younger men who are more adaptable 
and more aware of changing condi- 
tions and needs. It is also desirable 
that these younger men be given a 
free hand and the requisite leisure 
to devise and conduct any experi- 
ments in graduate instruction and 
research which might promote the 
objectives just considered. Such a 
policy can hope to succeed, however, 
only if it receives the support of 
related departments and also of the 
dean of the graduate school and, more 
generally, of the administration and 
the graduate faculty. 

The normal graduate curriculum 
today is narrowly departmental i 
scope, congested by a multiplicity 
of subject-matter requirements, and 
focused upon the goal of original 
research in a highly restricted field. 
It is departmental in requiring the 
graduate student to spend all his 
time in his own field to the exclusion 
of all other fields and to study 
exclusively under the professors in 
his own department. It is congested 
by the required courses in this field 
and the demand that the graduate 
student cover, so far as possible, the 
entire field in his doctoral examina- 
tions. The third and culminating 
year is normally dedicated to work 
on a dissertation sufficiently narrow 
and, frequently, unimportant to per- 
mit the student to do a piece of 
original research which will, to how- 
ever minute a degree, “push back 


the frontier of knowledge.” 

These features of the normal grad- 
uate curriculum all have a positive 
value. 


The several departments and 
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disciplines do have their own dis- 
tinctive subject-matter, problems, and 
methods of research to which grad- 
uate students must be introduced 
with appropriate professional rigor. 
Such training does necessitate a good 
deal of required course work in 
the department. It is undoubtedly 
important that graduate students 
learn at firsthand and under super- 
vision the nature and conditions of 
original research, and such experience 
can be gained only if they attempt 
to solve some more or less restricted 
problems. 

Yet the net result is, for most 
graduate students, a three-year pro- 
gram of study so inflexible that no 
time is available for study in related 
fields, and so departmental that the 
student becomes more and more 
provincial and illiberal in orientation 
and outlook. We are sending out 
from our graduate schools men and 
women who are so narrowly trained 
that they have little or no realization 
of some of the major problems even 
in their own fields and little or no 
preparation for teaching in a liberal- 
arts college or university. Our grad- 
uate schools have become veritable 
towers of Babel in which students 
in different fields can hardly com- 
municate with one another or discuss 
common problems. 

The effect of this state of affairs 
upon philosophical teaching and re- 
search is particularly disastrous since 
philosophy has as its special purpose 
that wider perspective and catholicity 
of outlook which is the very opposite 
of academic and cultural provin- 
cialism. The several philosophical 
areas can be explored competently 
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only on the basis of considerable 
empirical information and _ insight, 
whether in science or the social 
studies or art or religion. The his- 
tory of philosophy degenerates into a 
series of dangerous abstractions if it 
is divorced from the matrix of social, 
cultural, and religious ideas and 
movements in successive historical 
periods. Metaphysical, epistemolog- 
ical, and axiological theories are 
artificial and useless unless they are 
based upon, and illumine, primary 
human experience. A_ philosopher 
who knows nothing but philosophy 
is by definition a poor philosopher, 
however excellent his technical philo- 
sophical training; and a _ narrow 
specialist within the inclusive domain 
of philosophy is even less of 
a philosopher and merely a _ non- 
philosophically minded specialist. 

There is no easy solution to this 
problem and different graduate schools 
and graduate departments of philos- 
ophy should doubtless work toward 
different solutions. It may be that 
we are expecting graduate students 
to cover too much ground in their 
particular field and that we should 
do well to let them fill in more gaps 
in their specialized training after 
they leave graduate school. It is 
also possible that, particularly in 
philosophy, less emphasis should be 
put in the third year on original 
research and more on an intensive 
study of major philosophical figures 
and problems. But whatever the 
diagnosis and remedy, the problem is 
certainly urgent and calls for immedi- 
ate and careful study. 
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of courses to younger men or in 
the graduate curriculum can of them- 
selves accomplish what needs doing 
above all else, namely, the infusion 
into the minds of our graduate 
students of a greater sense of philos- 
ophy as a living tradition and as a 
great adventure of the human reason 
and imagination, valuable both in 
itself and in its potential contributions 
to the lifeof man. This can certainly 
not be accomplished by any formal 
device, and overt exhortation, in the 
nature of an edifying appeal, would be 
both highly inappropriate and useless. 
The attitudes of the members of the 
graduate staff and the tone and 
temper of the entire graduate school 
will be the chief determining factors. 
The desired result, if it is to be 
achieved at all, can be achieved only 
indirectly by example and contagion. 
Water will not rise higher than its 
source; a graduate school or a depart- 
ment of philosophy is no better than 
its teaching staff. If we who are in 
charge of graduate work have a 
sufficiently vivid sense of our pro- 
fessional and social responsibilities 
and do our own teaching and research 
in this spirit, we will do all we can 
for our graduate students in this 
respect. If we ourselves are insensi- 
tive and blind, we will inevitably 
tend to induce these same defects in 
our students. Our _ responsibilities 
and opportunities today as_profes- 
sional philosophers are surely clear 
enough to impel us to do our best 
to contribute what we can in a period 
of cultural crisis. [Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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College Instructors for the 
Reconversion Period 


By ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


Conditions Which May Lead to a Postwar Shortage 


E reconversion period appar- 
ently will restore college en- 
rollments. There are those 


who predict a phenomenal increase 
of students who will desire higher 
education. Whether or not there 
will be a sufficient supply of instructors 
to man an expanded enrollment 
depends upon a number of condi- 
tions. The more important of these 
are the concept of higher education, 
the specifications of teaching posi- 
tions, the source of funds, the demand 
for workers in other fields, the teach- 
ing opportunities in foreign countries, 
and the research opportunities else- 
where. It will take no more than a 
brief discussion of each of these con- 
ditions to make clear their meaning. 

The concept of higher education 
held by college administrative officials 
and by prospective students should 
dictate the kinds of instructors needed 
and this fact will determine the 
adequacy of the supply. If the 
emphasis is. upon the physical sci- 
ences or highly specialized technical- 
vocational skills, there should be no 
great shortage of instructors. Should 
a broad type of general education be 
the objective of our colleges, there is 
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some reason to suspect that there will 
be a shortage of instructors. : 

The war has stressed the desir- 
ability, both within and without the 
colleges, of training in the physical 
sciences and for specific technical 
activities. Many men and women 
have been trained in these two areas 
at a level of competence sufficient to 
teach college students. Among them 
a large number will be both interested 
in and available for educational posi- 
tions following the war. Though 
their formal credentials in many 
instances will not be those of the 
typical applicant for college positions, 
their training in a highly specialized 
technique or process will be excellent. 
If the students who constitute the 
greatly increased college enrollments 
during the reconversion period de- 
mand, and the administrative officers 
provide, an educational program con- 
sisting largely of the physical sciences 
and especially of technical-vocational 
training, there should be available 
an adequate supply of competent 
instructors for these highly special- 
ized functions. 

In the event, however, that the 
colleges should attempt to provide 
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programs of broad general education 
(the type now associated with the 
general introductory courses in the 
social sciences, humanities, biological 
sciences, and physical sciences), the 
supply of instructors will indeed be 
limited. The demand for the type of 
instructor equipped to teach the gen- 
eral introductory or survey course was 
not adequately met before the war, and 
there is no hope of meeting it success- 
fully now or in the immediate future. In 
a statement in Better Colleges—Better 
Teachers prepared by Russell M. 
Cooper, the North Central Associa- 
tion Committee, under the caption 
of “The Development of General 
Courses,” presents the need for the 
general courses and is quoted here 
although such an explanation is a 
digression from the main objective 
of this article: 

Concurrent with the trend toward 
divisional organization and broad majors 
is the growing interest in general courses 
covering large interrelated blocks of 
subject matter. The incentive for such 
courses is obvious. When a student is 
majoring in a single department and 
wishes to build a strong supporting 
foundation in related departments, he 
simply cannot take work in all of the 
departments of the curriculum and so is 
often graduated with serious gaps in his 
general education. Sporadic sampling in 
various unrelated departments may leave 
his general education a hodgepodge of 
unconnected and undigested ideas. Sev- 
eral faculties have considered the problem 
of what can be done to afford the student 
a broader, more systematic, and better 
integrated insight into all the areas of life. 

Suppose, for example, that a music 
student is anxious to be an intelligent 
citizen of his community and yet can 
spare but 12 hours for work in the social 
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sciences. If he takes 12 hours of eco- 
nomics, or even divides the time between 
economics and sociology, he still will 
have only a lopsided and inadequate 
insight into contemporary social issues 
which are always a complexity of eco- 
nomic, social, political, psychological, and 
historical considerations. The question 
is whether one or two courses can be 
provided, particularly for the non-majors, 
which will integrate all the social sciences 
and better serve the demands of citizen- 
ship. The same problem arises in all 
the other fields.! 

There does not seem to be any 
genuine effort upon the part of 
institutions which prepare college 
instructors to train them for teaching 
the introductory courses which are 
designed as part of the general educa- 
tion of the college student quite 
aside from his later specialization. 
The universities have trained, and are 
continuing to train, specialists for pro- 
ficiency in research in quite definite 
aspects of a given field. The end 
result of such training is a highly 
competent specialist who is_ well 
prepared to train others for his own 
field of academic specialization. He 
is typically far better equipped for 
university instruction with its empha- 
sis upon research than for college 
instruction, if by the college we imply 
general education. Quite frequently, 
also, he is more interested in teaching 
his specialty than in offering the part 
of his special field which contributes 
to the general education of the college 
student. For these reasons, the sup- 
ply of competent instructors for 
teaching programs of general educa- 
tion is, and will continue to be, 
most limited. 


1New York, Macmillan Company, pp. 48-49. 























RECONVERSION PERIOD 


NOTHER condition upon which 
the supply of college instructors 

will depend is the job specifications 
which employing college officials have 
in mind when seeking instructors. 
There is no absolute standard by 
which applicants for college-teaching 
posts are measured. Administrative 
officers differ in the specifications 
which they use. Then too, an indi- 
vidual administrative officer varies 
his specifications in regard to appli- 
cants for different departments, and 
from time to time, as the supply of 
applicants increases or decreases. A 
recent instance which gave evidence 
of a willingness on the part of admin- 
istrative officers to adjust specifica- 
tions to meet existing qualifications 
of available candidates comes to 
mind. I refer to the situation in 
which the demand for instructors of 
physics, mathematics, geography, and 
mechanical drafting for the Army 
Specialized Training Program would 
never have been met if the usual 
specifications for the selection of 
applicants for these positions had 
been used. The reduced civilian stu- 
dent enrollment in courses other than 
the physical sciences, and the scarcity 
of physical-science instructors, made 
instructors of the social sciences, the 
humanities, and the biological sciences 
appear to be acceptable prospects for 
teaching mathematics, physics, geog- 
raphy, and mechanical drafting. The 
high level of success of some of the 
instructors in their new réles may 
well cause some administrative officers 
to be less sure of their traditional 
methods of selecting teacher personnel. 
Though trite, the statement should 
be made that the more numerous and 
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dificult the specifications for selec- 
tion, the smaller the supply of 
qualified instructors. Perhaps it is 
not so much a matter of “high 
standards” as it is arbitrary specifica- 
tions which will have to undergo 
revision if the colleges are to obtain 
a sufficient number of instructors for 
the reconversion period. The col- 
leges may be forced to continue the 
wartime practice of giving potentially 
promising candidates “service train- 
ing” on the job, by selecting promising 
candidates for the general intro- 
ductory courses or the specialized 
technical courses and giving them 
in-service training as they proceed 
with their teaching assignments. 
The colleges, in the main, approach 
the coming problem of the selection 
of instructors for the reconversion 
period with one distinct advantage 
over the public high schools in that 
there is as yet, for most of the 
colleges, no comparable body of pre- 
scribed requirements for selecting 
personnel so definitely stated as the 
state certification requirements for 
high-school teachers. There is, of 
course, in higher education, the excep- 
tion of certain state-supported junior 
colleges. In the main, however, col- 
lege administrations are free to use 


their own individual professional 
standards in the employment of 
instructors. When the supply of 


candidates permits, the typical stand- 
ards used by college administrative 
officials can be narrowed to approxi- 
mately the following specifications: 
graduate specialization, Doctor of 
Philosophy degree, not much over 
thirty-five years of age, at least two 
years of successful college teaching 
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experience, membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi preferred, accept- 
able personality, and some church 
preference. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to evaluate any 
of these specifications. It must be 
observed, however, that the supply of 
persons whose qualifications meet 
the aforestated specifications will not 
be’ large enough during the recon- 
version period to meet the demand 
for teachers if the college enrollments 
are greatly increased. If this be true, 
then it seems desirable that the 
positions open to college instructors 
be carefully analyzed in order to 
determine the absolutely essential 
qualifications required for success in 
filling them. This job analysis was 
made in many other occupations 
during the war, and there is no 
reason why it should not be done 
with college-teaching positions. The 
fresh view which an_ occupational 
analysis of this type provides often 
indicates areas in which some specifi- 
cations which were drawn up for 
applicants have been too high or too 
arbitrary, and other specifications too 
low, in terms of the essential qualifica- 
tions which are really demanded for 
success in the position. The process 
is the only sure avenue to obtaining 
satisfactory personnel in situations 
in which the demand is greater than 
the supply. 


HE source of funds which sup- 

port an institution will be an 
indirect factor in determining whether 
the supply of instructors will be 
sufficient to meet the demand during 
the process of reconversion. The 
source of financial support influences 
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the kind of education the institution 
dispenses. Taxpayers, through their 
representatives, indicate the relative 
emphasis to be given general educa- 
tion and specialized training. Private 
donors frequently suggest the specific 
purpose to which their offerings are to 
be put. It is too early to predict the 
postwar reaction of the populace to 
the relative need for general educa- 
tion and the specialized technical 
vocational training, which was so 
important during the war. The char- 
acter of the educational offerings will 
determine the type of instructors to 
be employed. 

The demand for workers in other 
vocational fields will have an effect 
upon the supply of college instructors 
after the war. The description of 
the reconversion period given by 
some writers discloses stimulating 
opportunities in fields other than 
education which will attract former 
and potential college instructors. To 
what extent this situation will influ- 
ence the supply of instructors cannot 
be estimated at this time. 

The war has emphasized the value 
of college and university training. 
It is an important factor in the 
selection, training, and promotion of 
commissioned officers. It also serves 
as a quick basis for selecting personnel 
for important positions in business, 
industry, and the Government. Dur- 
ing the reconversion period, it no 
doubt will again be a shibboleth for 
appointing men to important jobs, 
and those with college training will 
have increasing opportunities. The 
colleges will find that they are in a 
highly competitive market for those 
with advanced training. Especially 
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will this be true of those who possess, 
in addition, the kinds of personality 
traits which typical employers deem 
desirable. 

The educational program or, rather, 
the re-educational program, in foreign 
countries will in all likelihood thus 
make inroads upon the supply of 
college instructors in this country. 
It is reasonable to assume that some 
college instructors now on military 
leave will accept teaching positions 
abroad for at least the duration of the 
reconversion period. There is also 
the probability that some foreign 
scholars now teaching in this country 
will return to their native lands, 
reducing further the number available 
to American colleges. 


ESEARCH opportunities pro- 

vided by industrial and business 
corporations, and private and govern- 
mental agencies after the war, should 
be taken into account in any attempt 
to prophesy the supply of college 
instructors after the war. These oppor- 
tunities will be a real threat only, of 
course, if the colleges continue to 
expect candidates for positions to 
possess the Ph.D. degree—at least 
the kind of Ph.D. degree for which 
training is at present given by the 
universities. This degree is granted 
to a considerable extent for com- 
petence in research. The research 
worker who is well trained and who 
really enjoys his work sees more of 
a personal opportunity in full-time 
research positions than in the typical 
educational positions where research 
is at best a side line or where there 
are the ever-disturbing instructional 
and committee responsibilities. Re- 
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search opportunities in business, 
industry, and private and public 
agencies have greatly increased, and 
there is every reason to assume that 
this increase will be accelerated during 
the reconversion period. 

The increased demand for qualified 
research workers, plus the fact that 
graduate work in our universities has 
slowed down to a mere driblet during 
the war years, will diminish con- 
siderably the number of persons with 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree who 
are available for educational appoint- 
ments after the war. Though the 
problem which is being considered 
here refers to the supply of college 
instructors for the reconversion period, 
it should be pointed out in passing 
that the effect of national indifference 
toward the appropriate earmarking 
of qualified persons for graduate 
study during the war period will 
reduce to an even greater extent the 
number of qualified persons for college 
and university positions ten or fifteen 
years hence. 

If the Federal government finally 
gets around to the passing of a 
national service act, it seems possible 
that potentially competent research 
workers will be assigned for graduate 
study. The author cannot express 
the same optimism concerning the 
likelihood of earmarking potential 
college teachers (unless it is assumed 
that those selected for training in 
research will later accept college 
positions), for the reason that the 
colleges do not make a clear presenta- 
tion of their needs as to the training 
which they desire in candidates or 
the importance of their claims for 
specially trained teaching personnel. 
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Though the colleges are respected for 
what they do, it is still too generally 
felt that those who can, do; and those 
who cannot, teach. 

The fact that the colleges always 
have had in the past a sufficient 
number of applicants with reasonably 
satisfactory qualifications is no assur- 
ance for the future. College admin- 
istrators might well read a page or 
two from the book of secondary 
education. Many secondary schools 
had to abandon certain of their 
offerings because of their inability 
to obtain staff members. It would 
be most unfortunate if, during 
the reconversion period, the colleges 
should be short of instructors when 
their enrollments were larger than 
ever before and their financial prob- 
lems practically solved through such 
provisions as Public Laws 346 and 16, 
which provide education for the 
veterans. The secondary schools were 
crippled by a situation which arose 
suddenly. The colleges will not be. 


HAT can the colleges do to 
provide an adequate number 
of properly trained instructors for the 
reconversion period? The writer has 
no pattern of behavior to suggest. 
In his humble opinion, however, sev- 
eral things might be attempted. 
First, the time to make known the 
personnel needs of the colleges is now 
instead of at the conclusion of the 
war. If there should be a national 
service act, the colleges might well 
campaign for the earmarking of 
potential college instructors. 
Second, in order to stake a legiti- 
mate claim for personnel, a definite 
statement of essential qualifications 
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should be drawn up. What is wanted 
in the person who teaches general 
courses should be better defined than 
it is at present. Likewise, a state- 
ment of the minimum requirements 
for technical specialists who can be 
considered for teaching positions in 
technical-vocational or polytechnic 
fields, if such are offered by the 
colleges, should be prepared now. 

Third, the time is ripe, if not long 
past due, when the colleges should 
make clear to the universities the 
kind of training they desire of 
prospective instructors. Just as the 
colleges have dictated to the second- 
ary schools the character of the 
curriculum of the latter, so the 
universities have provided instructors 
for the colleges without much con- 
sideration for the latter’s personnel 
needs. The secondary schools have 
recently asserted their freedom, to 
some extent, at least. The colleges 
so far have not exercised a com- 
parable type of freedom. 

Finally, the colleges might con- 
sider publicity programs to attract 
instructors in keeping with those 
they use to obtain students. Should 
the postwar era place a premium 
upon persons with advanced degrees, 
many of them will enter business, 
industry, and government and leave 
the colleges handicapped by a limited 
number of instructors. As a real 
inducement to prospective teachers, 
genuinely vitalized programs of col- 
lege education should be instituted. 
College life should be made at least as 
stimulating for the instructors as it 1s 
reported to be for students in the 
brochures placed in the hands of 
high-school graduates. _[Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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A Veteran Goes to College 


By NATHAN S. WASHTON 


Opinions of a Soldier Who Has Been a College Teacher 


VEN in the most remote part 
kK: the world, wherever there 
are American soldiers, news of 
educational planning and _ benefits 
during the postwar era has been dis- 
seminated. The question is whether 
educators at home will have a 
thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems of the American soldier unless 
some of them have shared at least 
a few of the trying experiences which 
soldiers meet at the fighting front. 
Obviously, it is not practicable to 
ask our educators at home to visit 
the battle areas of the Burma jungle, 
the hot spots in India, the rice fields 
in China, or the firing lines of Italy 
and France. Nevertheless, on all of 
the fighting fronts there are many 
teachers who are also good soldiers. 
These teachers have led youth in 
peace and are now leading men in 
war. Their hope is to return to 
teaching in a free world. Their 
experience on the fighting fronts has 
proved a dynamic and challenging 
re-inforcement of their formal uni- 
versity training. They have shared 
in the experiences of their future 
students, thereby establishing a com- 
mon basis for understanding the 
problems and the needs of the veterans 
in the postwar years. 
The proposal made here is that a 
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representation of educators who have 
served with the armed forces in 
various combat areas be called upon 
to aid in the planning of curriculum 
and in determining the aims and 
methods of instruction in higher edu- 
cation, both general and specialized. 
These educators, working with experts 
at home, would find surveys of the 
opinions of military personnel of 
great value in determining their post- 


war needs and facilitating their 
postwar adjustments. 
If general education is to be 


fostered in the American colleges, 
the traditional isolated series of 
courses distributed among various 
departments will not suffice. The 
purpose of general education, as 
stated by Mr. Kelly of the United 
States Office of Education, is to 
“advance the public welfare.”’ The 
public welfare cannot be advanced 
nor can the needs of the veterans be 
fulfilled by giving a series of lectures 
in English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, and languages. Instead, 
the college curriculum should be 
integrated to offer study of vital 
problems and their solutions whenever 
possible. 

This type of curriculum construc- 
tion would unite professors from all 
departments in a concerted attack 
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upon any one of these problems. 
Textbooks and other pertinent liter- 
ature would be used by all depart- 
ments to yield better understanding 
and analysis of the problem. The 
development of this type of cur- 
riculum construction would require 
much time and effort on the part 
of both faculty and student body. 
Methods of instruction would not 
be limited to lectures. Three or more 
professors might share panel dis- 
cussions, in which students would 
later participate. Continuous guid- 
ance should be given to each indi- 
vidual. Those professors who have 
been in the armed forces at one time 
will have a thorough understanding 
of the student’s adjustment in the 
postwar period. 

It is interesting to note that Yale 
University plans to institute a special 
division for veterans. The New School 
for Social Research, New York, like- 
wise is stressing veteran collegiate 
education because of the higher level 
of maturity which its student body 
will have. No doubt, other colleges 
and universities will follow similar 
patterns. 

The advisability of segregating 
veterans in special classes will not 
be considered in this short paper. 
However, the professor who is to 
teach veterans should have unusual 
qualifications: extensive travel, a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, 
an insight into world problems both 
during and after the war, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the soldier 
and the soldier’s experiences in all 
parts of the world, and a personality 
which attracts people. Assuming that 
almost all college professors possess 
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these qualifications, an attempt can 
be made, with the aid of a unified 
curriculum, toward furnishing a gen- 
eral education. 

If general education is conceived 
as a means of advancing public 
welfare, it should stress such prob- 
lems as how to earn a livelihood, how 
to rear a family, how to improve 
social standards, and how to raise the 
so-called cultural aspects of living, 
Contemporary problems of interest 
and significance to students should 
be the basis for formulating the cur- 
riculum. In some communities, it 
may be feasible to integrate a number 
of agencies within the college pro- 
gram. Guest lecturers from leading 
industries and professional specialists 
could be utilized in the instructional 
program. Students could be assigned 
to various industries, laboratories, 
and offices for observation and prac- 
tical experience in a particular field 
of interest. A greater co-operation 
between the community and _ the 
college could be fostered. All of the 
resources of the college could then 
be utilized for the betterment of the 
community and its citizens. Herein 
lies the clew to the achievement of 
our goal in higher education—to 
advance the public welfare. This 
program would constitute an integral 
phase of the rehabilitation program 
for the American veteran. 

The veterans in the classroom 
should be encouraged to participate 
actively in discussion. The wealth 
of experience gained by the soldier 
from extensive travel and from formal 
army training must not be over- 
looked. His contribution under the 

[Continued on page 226] 
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Postwar College Courses 


By RALPH C. M. FLYNT 


Some Factors Affecting the Nature of College Programs in the Postwar Years 


OLLEGE and university offi- 
cials face the coming peace- 

time years in the knowledge 
that institutions of higher learning 
have made a substantial contribution 
to victory in a war which has been 
fought to preserve our way of life—a 
way of life which higher education has 
done much to build. They are con- 
scious, too, that educational sacrifices 
have had to be made in order to 
achieve these results. They look 
forward to the years of peace when 
they will be able to rebuild and 
strengthen the capacity of their insti- 
tutions to serve the abiding needs 
of the nation. 

In no other war which this country 
has had to fight has the training 
provided by our educational institu- 
tions been so important or so exten- 
sive. Our colleges and universities 
have assisted the Army and the 
Navy in preparing men to be officers 
or to be technical specialists in many 
fields. They have trained engineers 
and technicians for war industries, 
and their staffs have carried on 
crucially important research for war 
purposes. Since the beginning of 
the war, more than five hundred 
thousand men and women have 
received training on college campuses 
through the Army Specialized Train- 
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ing Program, the Navy College Pro- 
gram, and other training activities 
under the auspices of the armed 
services. More than a million and 
a half men and women have received 
training through the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Train- 
ing Program operated by the United 
States Office of Education. Further- 
more and foremost, the colleges may 
take just pride in the qualities of 
leadership, the strong moral fiber, and 
the fine integrity of the young men 
and women who are the products of 
their training. They have proved 
their worth in every test, both 
civilian and military, to which the 
war effort has put them. 

The important contributions which 
higher institutions have made during 
the war years have been accompanied 
by loss and sacrifice which, if not 
repaired, will lessen their capacity to 
serve in the future. Enrollments of 
full-time civilian students in regular 
college programs have shrunk sharply 
from 1,493,000 in 1939-40 to 761,000 
in the fall of 1943. Civilian enroll- 
ments in the fall of 1944 are estimated 
to be no more than 803,000. It is 
estimated that more than 1,000,000 
students, most of them men, have 
had their education delayed or inter- 
rupted by the war. This forms a 
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striking educational deficit which 
must be made up in the postwar 
years. Otherwise we shall suffer a 
permanent loss of these youth as 
fully trained college people and thus 
a reduction of the proportion of highly 
trained persons in our population. 

College faculties have suffered a 
net reduction in numbers of approxi- 
mately Io per cent since the regular 
session of 1939-40. The gross loss to 
the armed services and to civilian 
war services has been, of course, 
greater than Io per cent. It has 
been possible, however, to make a 
certain number of replacements with 
less experienced persons or with per- 
sons who have temporarily returned 
from retirement to active duty. One 
of the great postwar tasks will be the 
rebuilding of faculties in the face of 
competition for these men from an 
expanded military establishment and 
from a growing or changing industry 
and commerce. 

Veritably our institutions must face 
up to a series of tremendous tasks 
in the years of peace. First of all, 
they must be prepared for a resump- 
tion of the regular flow of high-school 
graduates entering college. These 
numbers had reached 425,000 each 
year in the last few years prior to the 
war but had shrunk to 215,000 in the 
fall of 1943. Preparations must be 
made to serve the war veterans who 
will wish to enter or re-enter college. 
The numbers of these young men and 
women may reach a total of six 
hundred thousand to eight hundred 
thousand in the years following the 
war. Another group of indeterminate 
size which must be served will be the 


young men and women who left: 
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school to work in war industries and 
who will desire to resume their 
interrupted education. In addition, 
it is estimated that fifty thousand to 
seventy-five thousand foreign stu- 
dents may be expected to study on 
our campuses annually in the years 
after the war. Finally, the colleges 
and universities will be expected to 
bear their share of the load in pro- 
viding information and assistance for 
those of the adult population who 
must attempt to find their places again 
in regular peacetime life and work. 


T IS possible to identify three sets 

of factors which may each in some 
measure affect the nature of the 
educational programs offered on col- 
lege campuses in the postwar period. 
These are: the characteristics of the 
postwar student body; the influence 
of wartime programs such as the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
the Navy College Program, the 
Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program, and 
others, upon curriculum and upon 
methods of teaching; and the possible 
acceleration of long-time trends or the 
emergence of new trends brought 
about by wartime experiences, such 
as the expansion of terminal forms 
of postsecondary education or the 
provision of more comprehensive 
student-personnel programs. 

Student bodies in the postwar 
period will be perhaps the most heter- 
ogeneous for which college authorities 
have ever had to plan. We shall 
find seventeen- and eighteen-year-old 
Freshmen just out of high school 
without significant life experiences 
behind them. On the same campus, 
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POSTWAR PROGRAMS 


will be enrolled returning veterans 
who left the high-school or college 
campus some years before as boys 
and who now return as men who 
have undergone the searing expe- 
riences of war. Young men and women 
who left school to work in the war 
industries will return to complete 
their college work. Also, a number 
of foreign students, many of whom 
have undergone the most rigorous 
war experiences, will be found among 
the young men and women attending 
college. The problems which will be 
met in the amalgamation of these 
groups will not be easy. 

Not only will student bodies in the 
postwar years pose serious problems 
because of the presence of groups 
presenting wide differences in age, 
social viewpoint, and emotional ex- 
perience, but they will exhibit an 
equally wide variety of educational 
differences. Colleges will need to 
design programs for former students 
who desire to resume their interrupted 
education and are qualified to do so. 
Most of them will be veterans, but 
many will have left school for war 
work. A second group of former 
students desiring to re-enter school 
will be those whose previous records 
were unsatisfactory. This group also 
will be largely composed of veterans 
but will contain many who left 
school to work. High-school gradu- 
ates who have spent some time out 
of school and who now wish to enroll 
in college as regular students will 
form another group, composed largely 
of veterans but including many young 
persons who have been in war work. 
The fourth group of students will be 
those whose only college experience 
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has been in the ASTP, V-12, or 
ESMWT, and who may wish to 
continue the same type of work, or 
even in some cases to qualify for 
regular college, professional, or tech- 
nical curriculums. Veterans and war- 
plant workers will form a fifth group 
of students who will have completed 
three or more years of high school 
but who, because of their age, will 
not desire to return to secondary 
school. A sixth group will include 
high-school graduates who feel that 
they cannot take the time for a full- 
degree program but who nevertheless 
desire a short period of general educa- 
tion in a college environment. The 
seventh group will be comprised of 
students who desire short courses 
with a specific and immediate voca- 
tional objective. Graduate students 
whose absence from their work makes 
refresher training necessary will con- 
stitute an eighth group, while students 
who because of family responsibilities 
or need for employment can only 
continue their education on a part- 
time basis through extension courses, 
evening school, or the like, will form 
a ninth group. 

The appearance of large numbers 
of young war veterans upon the 
campus in the early peacetime years, 
together with the resumption of the 
flow of male high-school graduates 
when military inductions are termi- 
nated, will tend to restore quickly 
the ratio of men students to women 
students which obtained in pre-war 
years. In the fall of 1939, there were 
812,000 men and 548,000 women 
students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities. By October, 1943, approxi- 
mately three years after the beginning 
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of our war mobilization, there were 
only 255,000 men students enrolled in 
higher institutions, while women stu- 
dents numbered 506,000. The United 
States Office of Education estimates 
that for the autumn of 1944, enroll- 
ments of men have shrunk to 243,000 
while those of women have increased 
slightly to 560,000. The return of 
men students to the campus in 
greatly increased numbers will, of 
course, involve the restoration of 
curriculums in which men students 
normally predominate. 


ET US turn now to the second of 
the three factors destined to 
influence the nature of postwar educa- 
tional programs. The experience of 
the armed services in training our 
Army and Navy of more than ten 
million men in a brief period of 
years has been watched with unusual 
interest by educators throughout the 
country. School men are presented 
with an opportunity to study critic- 
ally and constructively an educational 
manifestation embodying many ele- 
ments and conditions in greater 
intensity than we can ordinarily 
provide in peacetime college and 
university practice. The Army and 
Navy have not been hampered by 
academic ‘“‘lockstep.”” They have 
been able to narrow their training 
objectives to the most specific limits, 
to make the most rigorous selection 
of human material from an almost 
limitless pool, and to use motivation 
stemming from the deepest instincts 
to drive the student on. They have 
had complete control of the time 
of the student, of the choice of 
instructors and educational advisers, 
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and of the philosophy and method of 
instruction. Moreover, the Army and 
Navy have had entirely adequate 
funds for the provision of the most 
modern and complete instructional 
materials, training aids, and other 
facilities. Among the aspects of the 
educational programs of the armed 
services which educators have found 
worthy of study are: the extensive use 
of scientific testing and classification 
procedures for the selection of men 
and women in the various training 
programs, the practice of intensive 
instruction in single subjects, the 
extensive use of simulated actual 
conditions for training, the great use 
of devices and visual aids to increase 
the span of attention, the setting of 
learning objectives in the form of 
performance tests, and many others, 
Educators will, of course, recognize 
that critical evaluation should be 
made of the educational methods 
brought to the fore by the services 
before their adoption for use in 
civilian programs. Special account 
must be taken of the strict limitation 
of educational goals in the services 
and of the limited but exclusive 
allotments of time which could be 
made to training. In this light, 
critical evaluations have been made 
of the Foreign Area and Language 
and the Engineering Programs which 
have been a part of the ASTP. 
Colleges and universities have 
always been responsive to the chal- 
lenge inherent in new problems. War- 
time experience has brought many 
new problems and intensified many 
old ones. However, some of the 
challenges are presented by long-time 
[Continued on page 226] 
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Two Quarries with a Single Stone 


By FRANCIS P. ROBINSON 


Describes a Project in Which Individualized Remedial Service to Students 
Gives Supervised Practical Experiences to Counselors-in-Training 


N INDIVIDUALIZED ap- 
proach is one of the most 
effective methods in education 

as well as one of the most expensive. 
This article describes a program at 
Ohio State University where two 
individualized approaches, namely, re- 
medial work with college students and 
training of personnel workers, comple- 
ment each other under a single budget. 

Training in study skills and aid- 
ing with adjustment problems are 
accepted parts of college personnel 
programs. However, there is evi- 
dence that lectures and class work 
are not nearly so effective as is an 
individualized approach. This is prob- 
ably due to two facts: Problems which 
remain after years of class work will 
not be altered by a few additional 
talks. Students are not able to 
diagnose their own difficulties much 
beyond a complaint of inability to 
concentrate and projections of mis- 
treatment, much less plan and carry 
out a remedial program. However, 
an ideal pupil-counselor relationship 
does not usually fit the prevalent 
administrative pupil-teacher load, 
much to the detriment of the growth 
of such a program. The procedures 
described in this article suggest a 
solution of this problem. 
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Personnel workers have sometimes 
been described as teachers who found 
persons and their problems more 
interesting than subject-matter or, 
cynically, as those teachers who 
could not get a job at regular teach- 
ing. Certainly, the presence of per- 
sonnel workers trained directly as 
such has been a rarity. Much has 
been written, in recent years, on the 
need of an organized program for 
training personnel workers, and some 
progress has been made toward this 
end, but lecture courses alone cannot 
provide such training. The delicate 
dynamic relations in a _ conference 
and the complex difficulties in solving 
an individual’s problems demand 
training in practical situations, that 
is, making diagnostic and remedial 
suggestions, managing therapeutic 
procedures, checking on manner- 
isms in counseling, building up self- 
confidence, and learning aspects of 
counseling work not characterized 
by organized factual knowledge. In 
such practicums, mere experience is 
not the best teacher. Unsupervised 
practice allows inefficient success to 
pass as best performance, thus fixing 
poor skills and attitudes as bases 
for later counseling activities. Each 
counselor’s techniques must be care- 
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fully supervised, although supervised 
training is difficult and expensive. 
Again this article wishes to present an 
effective solution. 

The classroom or laboratory con- 
tains an informal arrangement of 
eighteen small tables, a library of 
related references and work materials, 
and files of diagnostic tests and work- 
books. In addition, a group of small 
rooms (some wired with microphones) 
are available for conferences between 
the counselors-in-training and the 
students in the how-to-study pro- 
gram. The counselors have a room 
in which they may write and file 
their reports and records; this room 
also contains a small professional 
library for the counselors’ use. Finally, 
there is the microphone to which 
wires in the other rooms lead, thus 
permitting supervision of the coun- 
selors’ work and in this way affording 
opportunity for the counselors-in- 
training to learn from the mistakes 
and successes of their colleagues. 
Full-time use is made of this layout 
since it is also used in the program for 
training clinicians. 

The remedial service for students 
is listed in the university catalogue 
as a three-credit-hour course—The 
Psychology of Effective Study and 
Individual Adjustment. Each class 
section is limited to twenty students 
who meet daily for one hour. Their 
work is supervised by an instructor 
aided by about five counselors-in- 
training. During a school year, six- 
teen sections give remedial help to 
about 320 students and provide a lab- 
oratory for sixty or more counselors- 
in-training. The instructors of the 
how-to-study course assist in super- 
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vising the counselors; the instructor 
for the counseling practicum is co. 
ordinator for the how-to-study sec- 
tions and often teaches one or more 
of them; and an advanced graduate 
student who is in charge of clerical 
details in connection with the how- 
to-study program does much of the 
routine analysis of interviews. 

The counselors-in-training enroll in 
a three- to five-credit-hour course— 
Psychology of Remedial Counseling. 
This practicum may be repeated until 
ten credit-hours are earned, the new 
counselees in these later quarters 
providing new counseling problems. 
To protect the counselees from any 
untrained or maladjusted counselors, 
enrollment in the counselor-training 
course is only by permission of the 
instructor. 

The remedial course is in essence 
an individualized approach to each 
student’s problems. The work centers 
in three areas: The first is the teaching 
of higher-level work skills such as 
methods of work reading, self-recita- 
tion, examination-taking skills, effi- 
cient use of time, and library skills. 
The second is devoted to the diagnosis 
and remedying of deficiencies in such 
areas as mathematics, grammar, hand- 
writing, spelling, vocabulary, reading 
rate, and notes. The third lends aid 
in attacking other problem areas 
which may be distracting a student 
in his university work, namely, voca- 
tional planning, social or personal 
problems, health problems, or lack of 
interest in school work. 

During the early part of the 
quarter, emphasis is placed on the 
development of the student’s insight 
into his profile of abilities and diffi- 
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culties and on the selection of areas 
for action. The laboratory class 
affords efficient test administration, 
discussion, explanation, and oppor- 
tunities to study under observation; a 
group morale is built up through 
knowing that others are working on 
problems and are succeeding. Once 
a week each student has an individual 
conference; this permits an_ indi- 
vidualization of the program and 
the comfortable atmosphere reduces 
resistance to discussing a problem or 
to trying out a technique. The suc- 
cessive conferences provide oppor- 
tunity for further suggestions in light 
of progress made. The middle and 
latter parts of the course are devoted 
to further practice of study skills, 
polishing them to high efficiency and 
making them habitual, and to an 
attack on additional problem areas. 
At the end of the course, each student 
evaluates the gains he has made, the 
problems which remain, and his plans 
for the coming quarters. Return for 
consultation is invited and often 
accepted in later quarters. Recom- 
mendations are also made to the 
college personnel officers as to possible 
additional help needed. 

Certain emphases are made in this 
remedial program. In so far as 
possible this work is carried out on 
methods of studying actual school 
work under the periodic supervision 
of the counselor. Emphasis is placed 
on the student’s playing an active 
part; the counselor acts as “checker” 
and “suggester” and not as a 
“preacher.”” Since no two students 
have the same problems or entirely 
similar curricular programs, the entire 
program tends to be individualized. 
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UNSELING with the students 

concerning their work is a valu- 
able experience for counselors-in- 
training as well as an aid in the 
individualization of the how-to-study 
program. Each counselor is respon- 
sible for from two to four students 
and the practicum course may be 
repeated so as to obtain additional 
experience with other counselees. The 
counselor obtains experience in deal- 
ing with the real problems of students 
in an organized counseling setup with 
an experienced person in charge to 
assist with organization and super- 
vision. During the eight to ten 
weekly interviews held with each 
counselee, the counselor assists the 
student to develop insight into his 
problems and aids him in making 
plans and in checking on progress. 
This extended contact with each 
student permits the counselor to deal 
with a wide range of problems and to 
evaluate the outcomes of his sug- 
gestions and procedures. 

But, as has already been indicated, 
experience alone is not the best 
teacher; the efforts of the counselors- 
in-training need supervisory sugges- 
tions. Since the counselors are in 
the laboratory the other four days in 
the week, their instructor has a good 
understanding of each student’s prob- 
lems and so can help the counselor in 
checking his insights. The instructor 
can also report on progress the student 
is making in carrying out his remedial 
program in the laboratory. The coun- 
selor keeps a complete record of his 
work with each student: complete 
running notes, summaries of tentative 
diagnoses, and final reports to junior 
deans. These summaries aid the 
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counselor in his judgments of his 
counselees and provide the supervisor 
with a means of checking on plans 
made and on the dynamics of the 
interview. Helpful comments and 
suggestions are written on these 
reports, but experience has shown 
that the most effective supervision is 
given through listening (by micro- 
phones) to actual interviews and then 
conferring with the counselor. Dur- 
ing the interview, the supervisor or 
his assistant keeps notes on _ its 
progress, and a conference is held 
with the counselor as soon thereafter 
as is feasible. If a recording is made 
of the interview, this is played at the 
supervisory conference and sugges- 
tions are made. 

In addition to such direct super- 
vision, other means are also used to 
train the counselors. Twice a week 
they meet as a class with the super- 
visor to discuss the nature of problems 
they are meeting or will probably 
meet. Reports of actual conferences 
which illustrate good and bad counsel- 
ing procedures are read, or the 
counselors may listen in on the 
conferences of others as a way of 
sensing the dynamics of the interview. 
The counselors are provided with 
a bibliography on various problem 
areas, and a special library is main- 
tained for them. It is interesting 
that in a course with no formal 
assignments or examinations, the stu- 
dents both claim and appear to 
work harder than they do in most 
other courses. 

It seems worth while to mention 
briefly some of the values of such a 
joint program in the field of study 
skills, especially as a beginning coun- 
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seling experience. Better diagnostic 
tests and remedial exercises are avail- 
able so that diagnosis and treatment 
are easier. Gains can be measured 
objectively and therefore act as a 
check on the success of methods used, 
Practically every student feels he has 
problems in this area on which he 
wants help; and since these problems 
have little emotional loading, the 
counseling tends to progress smoothly, 
Skills in study require the observation 
and testing of the student as well as 
questioning concerning his difficulties; 
this also tends to make the beginning 
counselor compensate for his tendency 
to “glory in the gory.” Finally, 
counseling mistakes in this area by 
the novice usually have less ill effect 
than in many other counseling areas. 
An outcome from the extended con- 
tact with the same counselees should 
also be mentioned. The beginning 
counselor realizes how difficult it 
is to obtain a change in behavior 
even though the counselee is moti- 
vated. He senses that the usual 
method of making a diagnosis and 
giving advice in the typical one- 
contact interview is not very effective. 


OW effective are how-to-study 

programs? How effective is 
a how-to-study program in which 
counselors-in-training are used? How 
effective for the counselors is such 
supervised experience in counseling? 
Many studies have shown that how- 
to-study programs are worth while. 
One unpublished study shows that 
students do receive definite remedial 
aid from such counseling; for example, 
definite improvement is shown on 
skill tests, scholastic average, social 
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adjustment, behavior-rating scales, 
and so on. Further, in a rating of 
all the courses taken during two 
quarters and made by the students 
in a situation quite independent of 
the remedial program, the remedial 
group “not only found [on 22 issues 
rate] their Psychology 411 helpful, 
but also found the work in other 
courses more interesting, and had 
less difficulty in preparing the work” 
than a matched control group. An 
evaluation of term papers written in 
another course showed that the 
trained group received 17 per cent 
more marks of 4 and B, and 17 
per cent fewer marks of D and £, 
than the matched control group, and 
there were 24 per cent fewer in the 
trained group than in the control 
group who made more than one error 
in grammar, spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, or sentence structure. 
This same study also appraised 
the value of counseling experience for 
the counselors-in-training. A ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the 60 
counselors who had completed assist- 
ance in the work, half of whom were 
then on actual jobs. From the 95 
per cent who returned completed 
questionnaires the following results 
were obtained: 
1.Many counselors elected to continue 
the work another quarter in spite of 
crowded schedules. One-fifth took the 
work two quarters; and of these, 
one-fourth took a third quarter. 
2.Over three-fourths of the counselors 
had been able to make use of the 
experience obtained, and among those 
actually on jobs there were not any 
negative replies concerning the value of 
their counseling experience. 
3. Four-fifths of the counselors acknowl- 
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edged that they had received definite 
help in developing desirable personal 
qualities, such as confidence, poise, tact, 
and leadership. 

4. Three-fifths had been aided in their 
own personal adjustments. 

5. Nine-tenths had been helped in develop- 
ing their own basic skills. Heading 
this list was improvement in library 
skills. 

6. Nearly all pointed out that interest in 
working with and helping people had 
been fostered by their experience. 

7. Again, practically everyone pointed 
out valuable specific aspects of knowl- 
edge gained from his experience. Chiefly 
named among these were use and 
interpretation of test scores, counsel- 
ing procedures, classroom procedures, 
knowledge of student difficulties, report 
writing, and knowledge of interviewing. 
Some enthusiasts labeled the work as 
outstanding in their college training; 
for example, “I can truthfully say that 
in my entire college career and in my 
seven years of teaching, I have never 
enjoyed a course as much as this one.” 
Some allowance should be made in the 
interpretation of replies for the usual 
euphoria of questionnaire answerers, 
but the results reported would seem to 
indicate definite, and appreciated, gains 
from such service.! 


LTHOUGH the primary purpose 

of this joint program is to 
provide remedial service to students 
and counselor training to advanced 
students, some other outcomes of the 
program should also be noted. At 
the end of the quarter, the counselor 
writes a summarized report for the 
junior dean of the college in which 
the student is enrolled, indicating 


'Sherburne, J. W. “Problems and Outcomes of 
a College Remedial Program.” 1938. A Doctor’s 
thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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the nature of the student’s problems 
upon entering the course, the progress 
he has made, the problems remaining, 
and any recommendation as to action 
which it is felt should be called to the 
attention of the college personnel 
officer. The fact that these reports 
are used extensively gives the coun- 
selors a feeling that their work is a 
part of the total program of the 
university. Such intimate acquaint- 
ance with a student and his problems 
throughout the quarter provides a 
more detailed record than is usually 
available concerning students. In as 
much as any of these students may 
have special problems later, the junior 
deans often make use of the complete 
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folder which is filed away for each 
student as he finishes the how-to- 
study program. 

Much research is needed concerning 
the nature of students’ problems and 
the means of dealing with them. The 
test results, interview notes, and 
interview recordings obtained in this 
joint program provide much excellent 
material for such research projects. 
Studies are being made of students’ 
problems, the degree of students’ 
self-insight in connection with their 
problems, the effectiveness of various 
counseling procedures, effective means 
of skill diagnosis, and the efficiency 
of various group approaches to skill 
training. [Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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Alternatives in Meeting 
Postwar Problems’ 


During the course of a recent 
Pacific Coast conference on postwar 
educational problems, one college 
official said, “We are set up to do a 
certain kind of educational job and 
are none too well equipped to do it. 
If we try to make special provisions 
for ex-servicemen, we will hamper 
our effectiveness in meeting the edu- 
cational needs of those who can 
profit by our services. If special pro- 
visions must be made for ex-service- 
men special new schools should be 
established at Government expense.” 

The proponents of making special 
plans (not special schools) for men 
and women from the services point 
to the obvious fact that veterans will 
have had experiences which will tend 
to justify the provision of special 
programs and procedures for their 
benefit and for the protection of 
the college. 

It is obvious that ex-service per- 
sons, who will attend colleges in large 
numbers after the war, will present 
some of the following problems to 
colleges which they may wish to enter: 


1.They will be discharged from the 


‘Reported by Lieutenant Commander Clifford 
G. Houston, U.S.N.R., on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, where he is Director of the 
Division of Extension and Adult Education, Dean 
of the Summer School, and Professor of Education. 
The opinions contained herein are those of the 
author and are not to be construed as reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
service at large. 
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services during every month of the 
year. While they “want to go home 
for a visit,” most of those who have 
been discharged and have gone home 
soon have become restless and have 
wanted to go to school or to get a job. 
Since jobs may not be plentiful, it may 
be desirable for colleges to grant per- 
mission to enter at any time. If this 
is done, beginning courses will have 
to be offered during every semester or 
quarter. An alternative would be to 
offer an orientation or survey course 
for credit which might be entered by 
Freshmen and returning upperclassmen 
at any time. Such an orientation 
course might contain a survey of all 
major curriculums offered by the 
college or university and information 
about occupational fields which stu- 
dents might be able to enter after they 
complete their courses; this in effect 
would be group educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 


. They will bring with them complicated 


patterns of college backgrounds. 

a.Some will have had specialized 
service training which should be 
evaluated for accreditation before 
enrollment or recorded for con- 
sideration in counseling students. 

4. Some students will have partially 
completed a college course but will 
have forgotten much that they 
learned, including the ability to 
study. 

c. Some recent college graduates, who 
entered service before they had an 
opportunity to enter an occupation, 
will want to take refresher courses 
prior to entrance into specialized 
fields like law or engineering. 
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d.Some will have been so _ badly 
injured mentally or physically that 
they will change their vocational 
objectives and will want to take 
other courses which may or may not 
be related to their major subjects. 

3. They will have had experiences which 
will make them different from pre- 
war students. Most of them will have 
traveled widely throughout the United 
States and some will have been all over 
the world. 

4. It is trite but true that these ex-service 
college students will bring with them 
not only more maturity but more 
insight, judgment, and thoughtfulness 
than are characteristic of the average 
undergraduate. They are apt to be 
more critical and outspoken than 
pre-war students, too. 

5. Their motives will be more difficult to 
analyze after the war than before. 
In pre-war days students came to 
college for vocational, cultural, and 
social reasons. It is possible that 
postwar college students will have the 
same motives, but there is evidence 
that they will have others, too. Every 
college instructor and administrator 
knows that motivation for college 
attendance is very important: effort 
might be expended profitably to analyze 
and utilize it. 


Some of these young veterans have 
sufficient intellect and background 
of education and experience to state 
that they want to go to college to 
receive assistance in getting insight 
into human behavior; removing some 
of the limitations and prejudices 
which limit their mental horizons; 
learning to integrate their person- 
alities around people instead of them- 
selves or things; and developing real 
self-confidence and the kind of security 
that comes from intelligent evaluation 
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of one’s physical and mental strengths 
and weaknesses. Many young people 
realize that individuals, states, or 
nations can no longer expect to be 
secure merely if they follow a “play 
safe” or “do nothing” policy. Most 
young persons who have expressed 
opinions on this have indicated their 
realization that individual “security” 
can come only as they learn intelli- 
gently to cope actively with factors 
around them. 

While some young people of this 
generation are cynical and disillu- 
sioned, most are still idealistic enough 
to want help in developing proper 
physical and mental habits, attitudes, 
interests, internal resources, behavior 
patterns, emotional stability, and 
general personality. Many young men 
and women who will not be able to 
attend college will be interested in 
the extension of adult education to 
them in their own communities. 
Most young persons will want guid- 
ance and personal assistance. They 
do not want to be mollycoddled, 
but since they have been living in a 
highly impersonal, serious, thought- 
provoking environment, they will 
want to talk over their problems 
with intelligent, understanding per- 
sons. They also may be bitter if 
they do not get it. 

For the past twenty-five years, 
procedures for testing, evaluating, and 
counseling have been developed. 
There is no lack of such instruments, 
and there apparently is now a great 
need for them. Most colleges possess 
the staff and resources to establish 
adjustment centers for ex-servicemen. 
These centers should be prepared, 
however, to do more than give the 
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inquirer a mental test and a pat 
on the back. Many college faculties 
may say that there is not money 
available to offer special courses and 
to employ these guidance procedures; 
many will say that it is not the 
function of colleges to serve as “‘rest 
camps,” “civilian indoctrination” 
centers, or “‘de-compression cham- 
bers” for tense, tired ex-service 
personnel. 

Colleges have complained for years 
of a shortage of funds to extend their 
services beyond those which are 
academic. It is doubtful whether 
the colleges can ever receive gen- 
erous public support unless they give 
unusual services. The opportunities 
now are tremendous. The choice of 
alternatives is clear. North American 
higher education is at the crossroads, 
literally. The time for verbalizing is 
past. Doctrinaire educational leaders 
must stand up and be counted or 
remain seated. 

Colleges and universities are com- 
plex communities in which there are 
represented all varieties of opinions, 
ideas, and attitudes. It is incon- 
ceivable that all of these elements can 
be reconciled to agree on an educa- 
tional policy which will meet all the 
needs of all postwar students. Investi- 
gation of possibilities, however, should 
be provocative of thought concerning 
the objectives and responsibilities of 
higher education. 

Many people, outside and inside of 
college walls, cling to the hope that 
the “good old days will return when 
the war is over.” This philosophy of 
life (if it can be dignified by being 
called a philosophy) is attractive to 
Many people and may account for 
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the announced intention, made by 
some colleges and universities, of 
continuing with the same program 
after the war is over. 

Many of the ex-service personnel 
long for the “good old days,” too, but 
large numbers of them realize that 
they are gone forever. They know 
that new problems must be met and 
that old unsolved problems must be 
faced. Most of the veterans of World 
War II believe that World War III is 
inevitable unless we start planning 
now to prevent it. 

If one even hopes for a peaceful 
happy world of tomorrow, he realizes 
that nations, states, and individuals 
must learn to co-operate to a degree 
hitherto unknown. To do this we 
must have leaders and followers who 
are eager to consider new inven- 
tions, new products, new industries, 
new markets, new ideas, and new 
procedures. 

If ever educational institutions had 
a responsibility and an opportunity, 
it is now. We do indeed have a 
“rendezvous with destiny.”” Will we 
meet it confidently, with objectivity, 
with an attitude of experimentalism; 
or will we walk backward, reluctantly 
into the future? 


A Volunteer Tutorial System’ 


In 1933, at the end of the first 
semester, the academic mortality rate 
in the freshman group of the men’s 
residence hall at Howard University 
was exceedingly high. The volunteer 
tutorial system was organized to 
meet this problem. A committee 


*Reported by Thomas E. Hawkins, Howard 
University. 
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decided upon the following objectives 
which it believed the tutorial system 
would accomplish: to decrease the 
number of failures, to stimulate aca- 
demic achievement, to assist all 
students who needed aid with their 
studies, and to establish better faculty- 
student relations. 

To achieve these objectives and to 
assure the efficient functioning of the 
system, the following requirements 
for membership on the tutorial staff 
were agreed upon: a general average 
of B, an average of B or higher in 
the subjects to be tutored, and a 
willingness to render service without 
receiving financial compensation. 

Since the inception of the tutorial 
staff, the academic mortality rate, 
particularly among Freshmen in the 
residence hall, has steadily decreased. 
The general academic average among 
the upper classmen has been raised, 
and better faculty-student relations 
have been developed through the 
interacting of members of the tutorial 
staff with the members of the faculty. 

The record of the tutorial system 
shows a reduction in the fresh- 
man academic mortality, and the 
total number of students aided has 
increased yearly for the tutorial 
services have been extended beyond 
the mere confines of the residence 
hall to the whole campus community. 
Starting with 130 persons aided in 
1933 the total has now reached 2,621. 

During that time, the tutorial 
system has increased its worth to the 
students through a series of panels 
which give them practical suggestions 
on how to study, how to take notes, 
how to prepare for final examinations, 
and how to budget time for study. 
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The students who participated in the 
panels said the discussions were effec- 
tive aids to them in revealing their 
faulty study habits. The panels also 
gave the tutors valuable insights 
regarding the particular problems 
which the students were having with 
their studies. 

Seventeen of the tutors in 1944 
assisted the men in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. The following 
statement taken from a letter written 
to the tutors reveals the attitude of the 
men in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program toward the co-operation 
they received from the tutors: 

The men of the Army Specialized 
Training Program wish to express their 
gratitude to the tutorial staff for its 
prodigious contributions toward their 
successful completion of another term. 
Individual comments on the benefits 
derived from the thorough methods and 
sincere efforts of the members of the staff 
are not few; and especially is this true 
with regard to the three subjects 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 

The tutorial-staff report for the 
year 1943-44 included the following 


numbers of students aided in the 
subjects listed: 

Subjects Number 

Tutored 
feb ne a os aca as Woe « i ca Og 
I UCN dis vs wee ode ei as 7 
SR ere 16 
en heii gene ms Sermo csiee 12 
REE Es hs cra hc reso doo acetone Fac dan eeelen 9 
ES. ee ee eee eee 18 
ES Soh ie caches 0haeuies a6 82 
I se on teste th acetone te ts 56 
A ELT SRT 2 
ee as eb tiaclahar certs 2bha ue Chk 10 
a ES SE Se aes fe Roe te 6 
| EE a Se 4 ee re aege ee 267 
Army Specialized Training group.......... 125 
EE i Rca rd keen oka re beeen 392 


There were 185 men in the residence 
hall at the time this academic record 
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was compiled. Of these, 16 men 
were on academic probation—8 Fresh- 
men, § Sophomores, and 3 Juniors. 
Two Sophomores and one Junior 
were dropped for academic deficien- 
cies. These figures are indications 
of the tutorial staff’s effectiveness in 
the educational-guidance program. 
The most important values of the 
tutorial system cannot be measured. 


‘In addition to being an important 


factor in educational guidance, the vol- 
unteer tutorial system has stimulated 
academic achievement and has been 
to a large degree responsible for devel- 
oping among the men in the residence 
hall a bond of fellowship that has 
had far-reaching significance in the 
total student life of the University. 


A Postwar Planning Course’ 


When the popularity of discussions 
of postwar policies last year revealed 
a deplorable lack of information 
among the students of Linfield College 
concerning national and world affairs, 
a course of study was planned which 
would not only be informative to 
those participating but might also 
create a medium for disseminating 
information to others. The general 
plan of the course included a con- 
sideration of such international prob- 
lems as the rehabilitation of occupied 
territories and the formulation of a 
Peace Treaty; and the domestic prob- 
lems in industry, education, religion, 
and so on, which reconversion from 
war to peace would create. 

Each issue was to be treated 
separately although it was impossible 
to avoid overlapping. Every student 


*Reported by Lydia Winkler, Assistant Professor 
of History, Linfield College. 
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chose one plan and presented it to the 
group, from a previously prepared 
outline, copies of which were dis- 
tributed. In this way each member 
studied at least one plan in detail and 
gave the group the benefit of his 
study. As much discussion of the 
merits of each plan as time permitted 
followed. 

Two files of available materials 
were arranged for the use of everyone. 
One was of pamphlets, newspaper 
articles, and leaflets; another con- 
tained notations of magazine articles 
and new books as they came to our 
attention. 

The students of the class had been 
asked at the beginning of the course 
to find out what postwar planning was 
taking place in their home com- 
munities, and since there were almost 
as many communities represented as 
there were members in the class (15), 
a very diversified set of plans was 
presented to the group. In some 
cases, requests for information seemed 
to stimulate action on the part of the 
home-town people approached. 

Occasional speakers enriched the 
contents of the course; for example, 
the local chairman of the Committee 
on Economic Development, a member 
of the former Regional Planning 
Board, and a United States govern- 
ment representative for Oregon in 
rehabilitating ex-servicemen. 

Although the course was an experi- 
ment with no blueprint of any kind, 
an attempt at projection into the 
unknown future, nevertheless, by pro- 
viding information concerning current 
events and issues, it helped to create 
an awareness of future needs and a 
desire to find ways of meeting them. 
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A co-operative program to enlarge 
the instructional courses, teaching, 
and research, of both institutions 
has been developed by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum and North- 
western University. Under the new 
program, which affects especially the 
fields of anthropology, botany, geol- 
ogy, and zoology, the Museum will be 
the general repository for collections 
of materials and specimens belonging 
to the University which are not used 
directly in teaching and research. 
The Museum will make its collections 
and exhibits available to the faculty 
and advanced students of the Uni- 
versity for teaching and research. 
Reciprocal appointments by the two 
institutions have been made. 


po World Education Service Coun- 


cil has recently been organized 


to bring into close co-operation the 
schools, the students, and the teachers 
of the United Nations to help rebuild 
education in the devastated countries, as 
its first emergency responsibility, and by 
so doing aid in building friendship and 
understanding in the on-coming school 
generation of the world as the soundest 
basis of permanent peace. 


Reinhold Schairer is Executive Direc- 
tor of the New Council, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


A summer session of two six-weeks 
periods will be held at Andover 
Newton Theological School from June 
4 to August 24. In each period 


certain courses will be offered in two 
three-weeks units, making it possible 
to arrange a program of studies with 
credit for three weeks or for a longer 
time. By attending both sessions a 
full semester’s work may be completed. 


A new curriculum in wild-life con- 
servation has been announced by 
George P. Adams, of the College of 
Letters and Science on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The curriculum leads to an 
A.B. degree and is based on broad 
preparation in pure sciences such 
as mathematics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, and geology. The junior and 
senior years include advanced work 
in biological sciences as well as plane 
surveying, animal nutrition, profes- 
sional forestry, and American govern- 
ment. Field work in the University’s 
2,600-acre Blodgett Forest will be 
included, as well as the study of mate- 
rial from the University herbarium and 
the museum of vertebrate zoology. 


A reENn-YEAR study, the most compre- 
hensive ever attempted for devising 
a battery of vocational-aptitude tests 
in the field of journalism, began 
February 10 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity when I0o journalism students 
were given preliminary tests arranged 
by five professors of journalism, edu- 
cation, and psychology. The purpose 
of the study is to devise reliable tests 
indicating probability of success in 
journalism to be used in the future 
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as a basis for admitting high-school 
graduates to the School of Journalism. 
Within a few months all students in 
Journalism will be given tests, the 
results of which will be correlated with 
the student’s professional progress 
during the next ten years. 


Six new fellowships for graduate 
students, each calling for $1,200 
annually, have been established at 
the University of Chicago in honor 
of William Rainey Harper, its found- 
ing president. The fellowships are 
open to anyone with a Master’s 
degree or its equivalent working for 
a Doctor’s degree, either at the 
University of Chicago or elsewhere. 
First awards will be made April 1 
for the school year beginning next 
fall. The grants will be renewable 
each year for those maintaining stand- 
ards of excellence, while six new 
recipients will be named annually also. 
The fellowships are the first of their 
size not to be restricted to any specific 
school or division of the University. 


Tue report of the Committee on the 
Professional training of Chemists of 
the American Chemical Society con- 
tains many recommendations for the 
improvement of chemistry instruction 
in colleges and universities. The 
Committee recommends that science 
faculties be staffed with teachers who 
have received graduate and under- 
graduate training in separate institu- 
tions, and who represent a variety of 
institutions. It stresses the impor- 
tance of higher salaries and reasonable 
teaching-loads as a means of improv- 
ing instruction. It emphasizes the 
necessity of students’ being able to 
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read technical German and, in the 
very near future, Russian as well. 
It suggests the exchange of professors 
with Russia as a means of providing 
adequate instruction in the latter 
language. It recommends that accel- 
erated programs be discontinued at 
the earliest possible moment, and 
that attention be given to the alarm- 
ing decrease in the number of 
scientifically trained persons. 


Courses leading to the graduate 
degrees of Master of Laws and 
Doctor of Juridicial Science will start 
next fall in the Department of Law, 
University of Virginia. Although one 
of the oldest law schools in the 
country, founded in 1826, the Depart- 
ment of Law has never offered a 
graduate degree before. Candidates 
for the Master of Laws degree must 
be holders of the undergraduate 
Bachelor of Laws degree, must remain 
in residence at least two terms, attain- 
ing higher marks than those required 
for the undergraduate degree, must 
submit a thesis on an approved 
subject, and take a comprehensive 
oral examination. The degree of 
Doctor of Juridicial Science will be 
awarded to exceptional students capa- 
ble of pursuing research work of high 
character, presenting an acceptable 
dissertation, and satisfactorily com- 
pleting a comprehensive oral exami- 
nation. Residence requirements will 
be one scholastic year. 


A SPECIAL six-weeks summer session, 
devoted to postgraduate instruction 
in physics, will be offered by Union 
College from July 9 to August 18, 
to proceed in parallel with the regular 
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full summer term which will run from 


the first week in July to the end of 


October. The session is to be main- 
tained exclusively for forty Fellows, 
all men who are experienced teachers 
of science in high schools. Each 
fellowship—financial support is given 
by the General Electric Company— 
will cover the cost of tuition, mainte- 
nance, and travel expense. The Fellow 
must be under forty years of age and 
hold at least a Bachelor’s degree 
which represents substantial under- 
graduate courses in mathematics and 
physics. The residence value of the 
session has been estimated as a 
quarter of a year, or 8 semester-hours, 
which may be used toward the 
Master’s or the Doctor’s degree. 


Two special workshops will be held 
during the 1945 Summer School at 
Hampton Institute. The six-weeks 
term of the summer session will 
extend from June Ig to July 31, and 
the nine-weeks term from June Ig to 
August 22. 


Accorpinc to New Africa, six 
Liberian students are studying medi- 
cine, engineering, forestry, mining, 
and economics at Howard University 
upon Liberian government scholar- 
ships. This is the first time that the 
Liberian government has sponsored 
students in the United States. 


Tue name of the Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers 
of the Allied Countries in Great 
Britain was changed at its last meet- 
ing in London to International Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and 
Lecturers, according to the Novem- 
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ber, 1944, issue of The Universities 
Review (Bristol, England). At that 
time it was also decided to hold the 
next meeting of the Association in 
Paris, and that in future its official 
languages will be French and English. 


As soon as conditions will permit, 
Princeton plans to erect a $3,500,000 
building to house its library and to 
provide conference rooms, admin- 
istrative headquarters, and individual 
studies for the teachers and students 
in the humanities and social sciences. 
The Board of Trustees has named the 
new building the Harvey S. Firestone 
Memorial Library. The family of 
Mr. Firestone, including his five sons, 
have made a major gift of $1,000,000 
to the building fund. Contributions 
have also been received from the 
Institute of Advanced Study (Prince- 
ton) to the amount of $500,000, and 
$750,000 has been contributed by a 
dozen classes which have raised 
special funds or have pledged the 
gifts customarily made to the Uni- 
versity on the twentieth anniversary 
of graduation. The new building will 
have space for 2,000,000 books. 


Aw excuance of professors in the 
Departments of Social Science of the 
Centenary Junior College of Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey, and of the 
Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, 
has been arranged for the period from 
February, 1945, to the end of the 
first semester, 1945-46. Lelia R. 
Custard, of Centenary, and Mrs. 
Josefina Aguirre, of Santiago, are the 
professors involved. President Ander- 
son, of Centenary, will serve as special 
consultant to Santiago College, since 
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its curriculum does not extend beyond 
the secondary-school level, to aid in 
forming plans for the establishment 
of a two-year junior-college course. 


A NEW degree known as Master of 
Science in Education has been insti- 
tuted at the University of Notre 
Dame for which students will register 
for the first time this spring semester. 
It differs from the older Masters’ 
degrees in that neither dissertation 
nor foreign language will be required. 
However, the course requirements will 
be greater—30 semester-hours being 
required. Candidates for this degree 
will have to stand a thorough com- 
prehensive examination. Any fields 
of study in which graduate programs 
are offered may be chosen as minor 
sequences. The same college prepara- 
tion in any given field, as prerequisite 
to advanced study, will be required 
for the Master of Science in Education 
as for the other degrees. 


Ly tHE Junior College Directory, 1945, 
issued by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 584 junior colleges, 
arranged by states, are listed. For 
each institution, information is given 
concerning its location, the name of 
the administrative head, accredita- 
tion if any, type (for men only, for 
women only, coeducational), control 
or affiliation, date on which it was 
organized as a junior college, the 
number of years of work included in 
its program, its enrollment in 1943-44, 
and the size of the faculty. In addi- 
tion to this principal list, there are 
directories of junior-college organiza- 
tions, students’ societies, an alpha- 
betical list of junior colleges, and an 
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analysis of the growth of junior 
colleges during recent years. 


The American University will con- 
duct an Institute on the Position 
of the United States in World Affairs 
at Washington, from June I1 to 
July 27, 1945. The work will include 
a foundation course on world prob- 
lems of today with special emphasis 
upon issues of American international 
policy; a course providing opportunity 
for more detailed study of a few of 
the more important issues of inter- 
national policy ;a seminar on materials, 
research, and teaching methods in the 
field of international policy; and a 
series of public lectures. Arrange- 
ments will be made for the members 
of the Institute to visit sessions of 
Congress and of Congressional com- 
mittees, as well as administrative 
departments, bureaus, and agencies, 
and confer with government officials. 
Participants in the Institute may 
receive 8 semester-hours of graduate 
credit. Tuition will be $80 and the 
cost of room and board at the 
university, $110. 


Tae National Training School for 
Public Service, Incorporated, of De- 
troit, announces ten or more Volker 
Fellowships in Training for Citizen 
Leadership and Public Administra- 
tion, and a number of tuition schol- 
arships for the year beginning 
September, 1945. These are intended 
to provide a practical work-training 
program in civic agencies and govern- 
mental departments, supplemented 
by prescribed academic instruction. 
Work-training will approximate 1,080 
hours during the 12 months’ period. 
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It will be under the direction of 
the National Training School, and 
will be given in the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and other 
civic agencies and governmental de- 
partments. Academic instruction will 
be given by the School of Public 
Affairs and Social Work of Wayne 
University. Holders of the fellow- 
ships will receive $1,200 plus tuition. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
Lent D. Upson, 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit 2. 


A vocartionat survey of students 
at Macalester College was made in 
December. Ninety-four per cent of 
the men and 98 per cent of the 
women filled out the simple question- 
naire asking about gainful employ- 
ment. The results show that 60 per 
cent are gainfully employed, of whom 
63 per cent are employed off campus. 
The average employed male student 
works 17 hours a week and earns 
$11; the average girl works 12 
hours a week and earns $5. The 
heaviest working days are Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. Students 
of the College are now filling the 
equivalent of 73 full-time jobs. For 
most students who work, gainful 
employment is a necessary means of 
financing their education. Three- 
fourths of the students work in the 
summer; the average amount earned 
is $223. Teaching, social work, medi- 
cine, science, engineering, the min- 
istry, and home-making are the chief 
vocational goals of these students. 


Tue Office of Price Administration, 
on January g, issued an amendment 
to its rent regulations which exempts 
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rooms in bona fide clubs, and in 
college fraternity and sorority houses 
from rent control upon certification 
by OPA that the rooms are exempt. 
Rooms in college fraternities or 
sorority houses can be certified as 
exempt if, on written request from 
the landlord, the Area Rent Director 
finds the fraternity or sorority is 
operated for the benefit of students 
and not for profit as a commercial or 
business enterprise. The exemption 
will not apply if the rooms are rented 
to persons who are not members of 
the fraternity or sorority. 

The OPA previously had exempted 
from rent regulations all college dormi- 
tories and rooming houses operated 
by colleges as a convenience to stu- 
dents and not administered for profit. 


Suorreninc the four-year college 
curriculum to three years has been 
proposed to the Chinese government 
by the authorities of nine universities 
and colleges at present functioning in 
Chengtu. The sponsors of the pro- 
posal believe it would bring effective 
response to the government’s call to 
join the youth army. In addition, it 
is suggested that all unnecessary 
courses be abolished and emphasis 
placed on those courses connected 
with the war. After completion of 
the three-year curriculum, the pro- 
posal asks that students be divided 
into three groups according to sex 
and state of health: Men students of 
good physical condition to be assigned 
to the military group; those in poor 
health to join the political and recon- 
struction work group; and women 
students to enter the nursing and 
secretarial group. An alternate pro- 
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posal requests that all college edu- 
cation after the second year be 
concentrated on wartime problems. 


Taree $500 fellowships to women 
interested in personnel work or other 
branches of administration are being 
offered by Radcliffe College. The 
program, formerly known as the 
Training Course in Personnel Admin- 
istration, will include about seven 
months of class instruction by mem- 
bers of the Harvard Business School, 
the Radcliffe Graduate School, and 
others, supplemented by full-time 
apprentice work for three months in 
business, government, and industrial 
organizations. The ten-month course 
for the year 1945-46 commences on 
July 30 and is open to a limited 
number of qualified college graduates. 


Tae Academic Council of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties has forwarded to Governor 
Coke Stevenson and members of the 
Texas Senate the following statement, 
signed by more than 1,000 religious, 
educational, labor, and community 
leaders in 32 states and the District 
of Columbia: 


We believe that the dismissal of Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey as President of the 
University of Texas is a serious blow to 
the University of Texas, to intellectual 
freedom and academic standards in our 
country, and to the fundamental demo- 
cratic concepts for which our country is 
fighting today. 

Dr. Rainey’s dismissal is a threat to 
the independence and intellectual honesty 
of every educator and every educational 
institution. 

We urge you to use every resource at 
your disposal to secure the prompt 
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reinstatement of Dr. Rainey as President 
of the University of Texas, and to insure 
reorganization of the Board of Regents to 
more truly reflect the democratic aspira- 
tions of the people of Texas and to 
consist of men and women of vision, and 
clear understanding of the rdle and 
nature of education in a democracy. 

We press these views upon you because 
we sincerely believe that this situation at 
the University of Texas has implications 
far beyond the borders of that state. It 
affects the welfare of the nation. Further- 
more, we feel an obligation to America’s 
men and women on every fighting front 
who are making such sacrifices to guar- 
antee democratic beliefs, to insure that 
the forces of bigotry and reaction do not 
make inroads in our American life. 


Facturties for graduate work at 
Syracuse University have been ex- 
panded through authorization of work 
for the doctorate in romance languages 
and history. Syracuse University will 
now confer Doctors’ degrees in 
17 fields. Graduate-student appoint- 
ments have been increased in number 
and in monetary value. Thirty-two 
fellowships are now offered to grad- 
uate students, including two $1,400 
research fellowships and 30 university 
fellowships at $1,000 each, 20 of 
which are offered in the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs. Sixty-six university 
scholarships pay full tuition in the 
Graduate School. Two research assist- 
antships, paying $500 to $1,000, 
are available. Graduate students ap- 
pointed as men’s counselors and 
proctors and as student deans of 
women will be paid $700 to $go0. 
Personnel assistantships available to 
outstanding graduate students in the 
Psychological Services will pay $1,200. 

















-Editorial-Comments - 





Training for Citizenship 

T IS a truism that one function of 

college education is to train for 

citizenship and that citizenship 
includes not only intelligent voting 
but effective participation in the 
whole life of the local and larger 
communities. The person who has 
graduated from college ought to be 
much better prepared than he other- 
wise would have been to function 
effectively as a member of society. 

One element in good citizenship is 
intelligent understanding of the major 
problems with which society has to 
deal. This in turn implies an objec- 
tive attitude toward current institu- 
tions and mores. Part of the job of 
training for citizenship, therefore, is 
cultivating in students an attitude 
toward various aspects of American 
life—our political system, our theory 
of property rights, our practices with 
respect to the economic status of 
women, our treatment of minority 
groups, and so on—comparable with 
that of the astronomer or chemist 
toward the material things which are 
the objects of his study. 

This is far from easy. Everyone 
who has studied the matter recognizes 
how difficult it is, where human 
affairs as against mere material things 
are concerned, to keep prejudice and 
habit from interfering with critical 
judgment and how easy it is to 
identify the habitual and the familiar 
with the good and the true. Prob- 
ably it is impossible for an American 


to be as objective toward our institu- 
tions and customs as a man from 
Mars could be. But he can set up 
such objectivity as an ideal and can 
strive to approximate it as closely 
as possible. He cannot by taking 
thought get rid of the colored glasses 
which his experience has given him. 
But by rigorous discipline he can 
perhaps lighten their shade; certainly 
he can become conscious that he is 
wearing them and make allowance for 
them in interpreting what he sees. 

But the development of intelligence 
and objectivity is by no means the 
whole of training for citizenship. 
Good citizenship requires a genuine 
concern for the general welfare, and 
calls for action as well as cogitation. 
A Hamlet for whom “the native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought” and fails to 
issue in effective action is not the type 
of citizen we want. The best type of 
citizenship calls also for a genuine 
respect and affection for our American 
way of life. There is a place, of 
course, for the unfriendly critic, the 
man who sees nothing good in our 
culture; such a person often renders 
very effective service. But we don’t 
need very many such critics. By 
and large, the people who can work 
most effectively for the improvement 
of our way of life are those who have 
a genuine attachment to it. 

Good citizenship, then, calls for 
respect and affection for our way of 
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life, combined with the ability to 
think critically about it, a concern 
for social progress, and ability to 
translate thought into democratic 
action. Such a combination of quali- 
ties is not easy to develop. Love of 
our institutions and a critical attitude 
toward them seem to be contra- 
dictory. But this only illustrates the 
principle that life is full of seeming 
contradictions which have to be 
resolved. If this were not true edu- 
cation would be relatively simple 
instead of so tremendously difficult. 
Certain contemporary critics of 
higher education insist that it has 
largely failed in its job of education 
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for citizenship, that the college grad- 
uate is no better trained for his civic 
responsibilities than the non-college 
man. This is a serious indictment. 
We need a carefully controlled study 
to determine where the truth lies 
with respect to it. Such a study 
would be difficult but not impossible 
to carry out. 

Whether such a study is made or 
not, there is no doubt concerning the 
duty of colleges and _ universities 
critically to examine their programs 
and procedures, and determine ways 

ich they can be revised so as to 
bute more effectively to doing a 
job of fundamental importance. 


R. H. E. 
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Valuable to Historian and Layman 
Tue Leacue To Enrorce Peace, dy 
Ruhl J. Bartlett. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 

Press, 1944. vilit252 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Bartlett’s volume includes a sketch 
of the American peace movement, a 
detailed description of the founding of the 
League to Enforce Peace, its activities 
and successes, the epermen to it on the 
part of pacifists, militarists, isolationists, 
and deleatists, and its réle during the 
crucial battle in the Senate over the 
League of Nations. The most important 
and interesting part of the book is the 
one which shows how the League to 
Enforce Peace split into factions and how 
this failure contributed to the success of a 
handful of men who were determined to 
keep the United States out of the League 
of Nations. 

The League to Enforce Peace advocated 
the idea of collective security and called 
for American leadership in establishing a 
league of nations. As the title of the 
organization indicates, it stressed the 
importance of force in a world league. 
The League to Enforce Peace had a 
great deal of popular support and was 
endorsed by leaders in various fields as 
well as by representatives of the two 
major parties. Today, though there is 
no peace organization which is equivalent 
in scope to the League to Enforce Peace, 
public opinion seems to be in favor of 
American participation in an_ inter- 
national organization. Yet it is not 
impossible that at the crucial moment 
a group of isolationists, exploiting the 
difficulties involved in the establishment 
of an international organization, will be 
able to play a réle similar to that of 
Senators , po Ga and Borah. This is why 
Professor Bartlett’s volume is of great 
importance. He himself gives the best 
justification for the book in the Preface: 

The League to Enforce Peace failed, and 
the League of Nations, less sturdy than it 


ought to have been because of that failure, 
showed signs of deterioration almost immedi- 
ately upon its establishment. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the work of the League to 
Enforce Peace must be taken up again, this 
time more firmly, with larger promise, and it 
must succeed. This task must be borne by 
men and women who have the right and the 
necessity to know why their predecessors 
failed, what they themselves must avoid, and 
what they must achieve (page vi). 

This scholarly volume is not only 
valuable to the historian but also to the 
layman who wishes to gain more insight 
into the problem of the relation of the 
United States to a world organization. 

GeorceE B. pe Huszar 
University of Chicago 


A Good Book 


Tue Future or Epucation, Sy Porter 
Sargent, 1944. Boston: 11 Beacon St. 
256 pp. (Reprinted from the 28th 
edition of 4 Handbook of Private 
Schools) $2.00. 

Again Porter Sargent has reprinted the 
introduction to the annual edition of his 
well-known Handbook of Private Schools— 
this time being the twenty-eighth. Now, 
under the title, The Future of Education, 
we have two hundred fifty pages contain- 
ing more than this number of brief, pithy 
sections, each with its own challeng- 
ing head. The subtitle of the volume, 
“Ominous or hopeful—Will the way of 
life of coming generations be fixed by the 
dead hand or the informed mind?”’ gives 
a clue to the contents. One reads and 
wonders whether the present education 
could be as bad, or the future as good, as 
the evidence assembled seems to indicate. 

A year ago, in a review of the 
author’s War and Education, it was 
observed that it was a “block buster” 
book. The present volume may be com- 
pared to an electron microscope, for the 
author enables us to see more or less 
clearly many things we assumed to be in 
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the educational substance but of which 
we were not very sure. Porter Sargent, 
as is his custom, ranges far and wide in 
his devastating diagnosis of the ailments 
of the educational system. And while, to 
this seasoned veteran of the years, much 
of his prophylaxis seems to be too 
confident, and much oversimplified (for 
instance, the Army impact on education), 
it may not be denied that the ills are 
many and serious, and that there is need 
now, as never before, of vigorous, creative 
effort to find real remedies. 

The overview and the inview of liberal 
education represent for the reviewer the 
best parts of The Future of Education. 
It would be good fortune for American 
education if all our educational leaders 
were to read and digest during the 
coming year the sections appearing under 
the heading “Oh Freedom!” Then we 
might have the needed understanding of 
the vital relation of liberty and learning. 
A good book to have and to hold, and 
one with which to hammer home much 
wholesome truth about the education 
we neglect. 

Epwarp C, E.uiotr 
Purdue University 


A Versatile Educator 
Georce Lincoitn Burr: His Lire (Part 
I), by Roland H. Bainton 
SELECTIONS FROM His Writinas, edited 
by Lois Oliphant Gibbons, (Part II) 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1943. xi+505 pp. $3.75. 
Mr. Bainton’s biography of the late 
George Lincoln Burr (1857-1938) pro- 
vides a helpful background for the 
appreciation of several of the articles 
reprinted in the second part of this book. 
Using various sources he has drawn a 
clear and pleasing picture of Burr’s 
life, portraying his early education and 
student days at Cornell; his activities as 
collector for and cataloguer of the 
President White Library, and as col- 
laborator with White in the latter’s 
famous Warfare of Science with Theology; 
his work as an historical expert for the 
American commission on the Venezuelan 
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boundary dispute; and his long life at 
Ithaca as respected teacher, “campus 
counsellor,” and staunch upholder of 
academic freedom and of democratic 
practice both within and without the 
university community. 

The selection from Burr’s writings 
has been made, in the main, with a view 
to “the two themes of his major devotion, 
namely the history of witchcraft and the 
rise of religious liberty” (page 20). Into 
the first group fall such papers as his 
report of the Loos manuscript, discovered 
by Burr while working at Trier in 1886; 
“The Literature of Witchcraft,” a sum- 
mary of the rise and fall of the belief in 
witchcraft in Europe, with an account of 
the chief medieval writings on the 
subject; “The Fate of Dietrich Flade”’; 
and “‘New England’s Place in the History 
of Witchcraft.” In the second group 
may be placed such essays here reprinted 
as “Religious Progress’’; “Liberals and 
Liberty Four Hundred Years Ago’’; and 
“Anent the Middle Ages.” In this last 
essay, perhaps the most striking of the 
collection, Burr proposes the date of the 
death of Servetus as the best ending 
for the “Middle” Ages. Referring to this 
event, Burr urges that “the Augustinian 
State of God, reaching her arm adown 
the centuries, found in that assertion of 
her monarch’s earthly sovereignty her 
culminating moment. All that followed 
was reaction” (page 393). “The article,” 
comments Bainton, “is a striking example 
of the way in which he could pn eer, 
footnotes heavily freighted with new dis- 
coveries to the majestic sweep with which 
he described the arc spanning the interval 
from Constantine to Calvin” (page 89). 
Two papers bearing on his work on the 
Venezuelan border dispute, three on the 
nature and methods of history, three 
reviews, and several miscellaneous articles 
complete the selections. A bibliography 
has been appended. 

Burr’s remarks on such themes as 
persecution and liberty are often lumi- 
nous, often amply confirmed by present 
events. Persecution, he felt, was due 
not so much to superstition as to down- 
right inhumanity. He once wrote White, 
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To my thought, it was not science, not 
reason, that put an end to inhumanity in so 
many fields: the pedants were as cruel as the 
bigots. Reason came in only to sanction 
here reforms which had been wrought in spite 
of her. The real antagonist of theology and 
of rationalism alike was the unreasoning 
impulse of human kindliness (page 56). 
Liberty, he eloquently insisted, is not a 
condition but a career—the career of 
the freeman. 

Its essence is responsibility and  self- 
direction. The freeman is subject to authority, 
but it is to an authority he shares. He fore- 
stalls restraint by self-restraint. . . . And as 
“servility” is what we expect from the slave, so 
“liberality” —of mind and bearing—is what we 
have a right to count on from the freeman 


(page 423). 
W. M. SisLey 
Queen’s University 


An Important Little Book 
How to Use Letrers 1n COLLEGE 

Pusuic Rexations, by William H. 

Butterfield. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1944. xiv+182 pp. $2.50. 

The author, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Communication, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has done a service 
to higher education by calling attention 
to a glaring weakness in its operations. 
Dependent on the public for their support, 
colleges generally have overlooked or 
remained aloof from some of the common 
courtesies of human relations. One of 
the most important of these is the 
friendly, personal letter. 

Pointing out that “whatever may be 
its age, size, reputation, or resources, no 
college or university can have too many 
friends,” Mr. Butterfield presents samples 
of individual letters used by nearly two 
score United States institutions in the 
advancement of their public relations. 
The reader will find here a great many 
samples of effective letters to alumni, to 
parents, to students and _ prospective 
students, to other friends of the institu- 
tion—even morale-building letters of 
appreciation and recognition used within 
the college’s own “Family.” Although 
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offered as true examples, this reviewer 
suspects that the author of necessity 
has taken some editorial liberties in 
improving the letters submitted for 
publication by the various schools rep. 
resented in his volume. 

Many of the principles set forth, along 
with the illustrative material for each, 
seem, at first thought, so obvious as 
hardly to merit publication as an addition 
to the literature on educational admin- 
istration. And it is quite likely that 
many administrators will dismiss the 
little volume as “trivial” —to their own 
loss and that of the institutions they 
direct. 

As the author correctly observes, “the 
use of personal letters to vitalize and 
personalize public relations” for colleges 
“is producing invaluable results for the 
relatively few institutions that are making 
the most of its possibilities. It can do 
equally effective work for others, during 
both the war emergency and the peace- 
time to follow it.” 

Haro.tp K,. ScHELLENGER 
Ohio State University 


Some Practical Suggestions 


Home Economics 1n Junior COLLEGES, 
by Ivol Spafford, Anna Banks, et al. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1944. iv+84 pp. 
$1.50. 

A clean-cut statement of the con- 
tribution home economics could make 
to the lives of older adolescents in the 
junior colleges, both public and private, 
and some practical suggestions for admin- 
istration and teaching to put into practice 
the point of view expressed characterize 
this small but important volume. A 
life-centered curriculum with administra- 
tion, teaching, and physical environment 
consistently and conscientiously planned 
and carried out to help older youth 
achieve the democratic way of life is 
advocated in this “tentative statement” 
prepared by a committee of the Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Universities of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Most of the chapters were written by the 
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chairman, Ivol Spafford, but all were 
critically read in manuscript and represent 
the concensus of the entire committee. 
Home economics is said to have a three- 
fold contribution to make to the education 
of the junior-college student. Its first, 
and perhaps most valuable, contribution 
is to her general education in personal 
and family living. In addition, it can 
contribute in two ways to her vocational 
education: first, in preparation for the 
job of homemaking, with its particular 
ideals, attitudes, and skills; second, in 
preparation for gainful employment. It 
can prepare women students for employ- 
ment in some one of the numerous jobs 
related to home economics which require 
less than four years of college education. 
Home-economics education can also add 
to the general employability of any 
students going into other vocations, by 
helping them to select suitable clothing 
and wear it well, to maintain their 
health at a high level, to live happily 
within their incomes, and to learn to work 
easily and well with those about them. 
Co-operation of teachers and students 
in setting up the goals to be achieved and 
in planning, carrying out, and evaluating 
the educational program is advocated. 
Co-operative work experiences supple- 
mental to school experience and the full 
use of all community resources for 
educative experiences are recommended. 
Special emphasis is given to the point 
that each junior college should 
study its own students and community, set its 
own purposes, develop its own program to 
the end that the young men and women it 
serves may be better able to meet their own 
personal problems, live more successfully with 
their families, and carry on their jobs as 
homemakers, wage earners, and citizens with 
greater personal and social satisfaction (page i). 
Teachers with the training and experi- 
ence recommended by the committee are 
rare. A “generalist” with sound training 
in natural and social sciences, psychology, 
art, and English, and still a specialist “in 
some broad aspect” of home economics 
such as nutrition, clothing economics, or 
child psychology; a student of society, 
who is at the same time thoroughly 
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rounded in education as a professional 

eld, embody the qualities called for. A 
Master’s degree for most with “directed 
experience in teaching older students” 
(Page 69) and special job experience for 
those teachers who are to guide training 
for gainful employment are also recom- 
mended. As more junior colleges develop 
the type of terminal education described 
in the report, a whole new field of teaching 
would seem to be about to open. 

There is an excellent and well-annotated 
bibliography of 110 titles to guide the 
reading of one who wishes to explore this 
subject further. This report should be a 
“must” in the library of administrators 
and teachers in junior colleges and of 
teacher trainers who may guide the 
preparation of future teachers of junior- 


college students. 
Mary S. Lyte 


Iowa State College 


Illinois Library School 


Firry Years or EpucaTIon For Lisrar- 
IANSHIP, papers presented for the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the University of Illinois Library 
School, March 2, 1943. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1943. (Illinois Contributions to Librar- 
ianship, No. 2) Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
$1.00. 

THE Procram oF INSTRUCTION IN 
Liprary Scuoois, dy Keyes D. Met- 
calf, John Dale Russell, Andrew D. 
Osborn. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois Press, 1943. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

These two companion volumes are 
by-products of the semi-centennial of the 
Library School of the University of 
Illinois. The anniversary volume con- 
sists of twelve papers and addresses 
commemorating the history of library 
schools, the Illinois school in particular, 
estimating the success of library educa- 
tion in the past, and attempting to fore- 
cast its future. With the exception of 
Dean Williamson, of the Columbia School 
of Library Service, whose paper on Melvil 
Dewey, pioneer creator of library schools 
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in this country very suitably begins the 
volume, all the authors are graduates of 
the Illinois school or present or past 
members of its faculty. Distinguished 
names of the library profession head the 
list in Margaret Mann, Adam Strohm, 
and Phineas L. Windsor. Most of the 
papers are historical, complimentary, or 
reminiscent as is usual in such a volume. 

Carl M. White, recently Director of 
the Illinois University Library and Library 
School, introduces in this volume the Car- 
negie Survey of the School, the printed 
part of which comprises the second of 
the books here reviewed. The unprinted 
part of the survey relates only to the Illi- 
nois School and makes recommendations 
which Mr. White summarizes. Significant 
suggestions are adoption of a tutorial sys- 
tem and the introduction of noncredit 
courses designed to compensate for 
omissions in pre-professional training. 

The printed part of the survey is the 
second volume now being reviewed and 
bears the very general title The Program 
of Instruction in Library Schools. The 

reface calls it 

a theoretical (report) that deals with American 
standards and ideals of education for librarian- 
ship . . . to be looked on rather as containing 
results obtained both by the use of the survey 
technique and also by means of a critical 
appraisal of library school methods generally. 
Except for the fact that the reviewer 
has some doubt as to the coverage of the 
survey undertaken and the implication 
that all schools have failed in doing some 
of the constructive things recommended 
as being new and thus far untried, the 
report is suggestive and definitely con- 
structive. It does for education for 
librarianship much which has not been 
put into convenient form before. 

The chapter on the curriculum states 
the aims and objectives of each of the 
main group of courses of the first-year 
curriculum, tabulates these objectives, 
and comments upon the possible ways of 
attaining them. The chapter on methods 
of instruction describes briefly the various 
types of instructional methods (lecture, 
question and answer, laboratory, problem, 
term paper, and the like) and comments 
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upon the efficacy of each in library. 
school instruction. It recommends larger 
use of syllabi, visual methods, and 
supervised field work. It recommends 
opportunity for observation of operation 
of libraries for prospective students before 
entering library school, an idea which has 
been tried out without too much success 
in the past by some schools at least. 
There is discussion of the methods used 
in each of the four major courses in the 
library-school curriculum and criticism 
of overattention to detail in technical 
courses and overloading of others. The 
comments on the teaching of reference 
work do not indicate that there has been 
an attempt in at least one school to break 
away from the basic plan of memorization 
in favor of use of the books from the 
subject approach. 

The chapter on size of class and the 
student’s working-load significantly calls 
attention to the disadvantages of the 
larger schools in necessary sectioning and 
the consequent employment of less well- 
qualified teachers to teach some of the 
groups. As an alternative and in order 
to permit the more effective faculty 
members to meet and instruct a larger 
proportion of the students, the tutorial 
system is suggested. Under this plan 
“fewer professors of the highest rank 
would be needed, and they would have a 
wider range of usefulness and effective- 
ness”’ (page 67). The tutors would be 
responsible for the individualized guid- 
ance of the students. A probably just 
criticism of most library schools is 
excessive working-load of students due 
rather to too much emphasis upon 
assignments and leaving too little time 
for normal life outside the curricu- 
lum requirements. The report suggests 
improvements in instructional procedures, 
ranging from better selection of teachers 
from the standpoint of their teaching 
ability, better supervision of teaching by 
the administrative officer, better correla- 
tion of courses through faculty co- 
operation, pre-testing of students for 
knowledge of material in the curriculum, 
and offering alternative courses to better 
teaching methods. 
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A single chapter discusses the second- 
year program now carried in only five 
of the thirty-four accredited library 
schools in the United States. The recom- 
mendation here is that the curriculum 
be placed more definitely upon a graduate 
level and to emphasize research and 
advanced study. 

The last three chapters summarize the 
problems of library-school administration, 
arguing for a single administrator for 
both laste school and university library 
and for centralization of authority and 
executive action. The principles laid 
down are those of sensible administration 
jn any institution. One chapter deals 
with the library-school faculty, standards 
for its selection, educational and pro- 
fessional preparation, teaching-load and 
scholarly productivity. In spite of lighter 
teaching-load than in other university 
departments, library-school faculty mem- 
bers typically are far behind in scholarly 
production. The last chapter deals with 
student personnel! problems, the relation 
of admissions, maintenance of academic 
records, and placement to the general 
university administration. 

This report deserves the careful reading 
and study of every library-school dean 
and faculty member. It is temperate, 
well-balanced, fair, and gives an adequate 
statement of the facts. 

Hersert S. HirsHBERG 
Western Reserve University 


CoLLEGE OF THE Emprre Strate: A CEN- 
TENNIAL History or THE New York 
STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AT 
ALBANY, by William Marshall French 
and Florence Smith French. No pub- 
lisher. No date. 

This history was written as one phase 
of the centennial celebration of the 
college, which is being held during the 
academic year 1944-45. The college was 
established in 1844 as the first state 
normal school outside of Massachusetts. 
At that time it was designed for the 
training of elementary teachers, had a 
one-year course, and required only ele- 
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mentary education for admission. During 
the first year it had a staff of two full-time 
and two part-time instructors, and a 
total enrollment of 93 students. Since 
that time, it has developed into a fully 
accredited college for the training of high- 
school teachers. Immediately before the 
present war, it had an enrollment of more 
than 1,300 students, including 184 gradu- 
ate students. The authors provide a 
carefully documented account of the 
changes in program, student body, staff, 
and plant. Both authors have the love 
of alumni for Alma Mater, and have 
striven, apparently successfully, for objec- 
tivity and historical accuracy. This 
volume provides a good picture of the 
development of one aspect of higher 
education, as exemplified in a pioneer 
institution. 
R. H. Ecke, BERRY 
Ohio State University 


Postwar College Courses 
RALPH C. M. FLYNT 
[Continued from page 200] 


educational trends combined with 
war-created problems. First among 
these is the challenge to accept 
responsibility for the education of 
the “whole” student, social, ethical, 
intellectual, vocational. Colleges also 
are challenged to provide a greater 
measure of liberal education for more 
students; that is, an upward extension 
of the free general education of the 
secondary school with its inclusive 
implication in place of the exclusive 
or highly selective traditional liberal 
concept. Terminal education is like- 
wise in need of being extended and 
enriched for those who do not desire 
to try to earn a degree. Professional 
and technical education is challenged 
to make available a greater measure 
of liberal education in the curriculum. 
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The graduate schools as the trainers 
of college teachers are challenged to 
broaden the training of these teachers 
who will staff the college and uni- 
versity which educates the “‘whole”’ 
undergraduate student. Institutions 
of higher education should in the 
future reach a larger proportion of the 
able students from the secondary 
schools. Finally, the colleges and 
universities are challenged to provide 
more courses to meet the voca- 
tional and avocational needs of the 
adult population. 

Out of an analysis of their indi- 
vidual situations, the colleges and 
universities must mature plans for 
resolving the factors enumerated. 
Only through analysis and planning 
can they bring these problems into 
focus and rebuild their capacity to 
render service. And no faculty can 
work effectively at the job in isolation 
from the other institutions of higher 
education in its state and region. It 
must take cognizance of all the educa- 
tional forces that are making them- 
selves felt in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and in nonschool 
agencies of the nation. [Vol. XVI, No. 4] 


A Veteran Goes to College 
NATHAN S. WASHTON 
[Continued from page 196] 

guidance of the faculty can be most 
worth while in formal classroom 
teaching. The soldier has also had 
army training in which all sorts of 
visual aids were utilized: sound films, 
lantern slides, mock-ups (substitutes 
for actual devices or machinery), 
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phonograph records, and demonstra- 
tions. The veteran as a_ student 
should be encouraged and stimulated 
in his educative process. Such inter- 
est could be developed and fostered 
through a dynamic and unified cur- 
riculum of instruction, through the 
use of visual aids, by utilizing veteran 
experiences wherever applicable and 
by the personality of the professor 
who can make the subject live. 
When the veteran goes to college, 
he will find himself one of a hetero- 
geneous group unless the college 
segregates students in various divi- 
sions. This segregation, based upon 
homogeneity in several aspects, could 
only be achieved by the larger institu- 
tions of higher learning. Regardless 
of whether classes are homogeneous 
or heterogeneous as to student body, 
the individual progress of the student 
should be recognized. Each veteran 
should be evaluated in terms of his 
own background, development, and 
demonstrated success in reaching a 
given goal. It is not suggested that 
standards be lowered. The implica- 
tion is that the success or failure of 
each veteran in the course of learning 
he pursues should be judged in the 
light of his individual traits and 
abilities. Colleges should provide 
ample opportunities for veterans, as 
well as for all students, to dem- 
onstrate their proficiency in_ the 
mastery of life which in all reality is 
education. Our soldiers have dem- 


onstrated their skill as fighters by 
ensuring our victory. Let us con- 
tinue to help them as veterans so 
that they can demonstrate 
ability as useful citizens. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 4] 
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